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A major concession in the political field by our 
leaders might have been successful, but... . 


What’s the, Future of 
Anglo-Irish Trade ? 


DESMOND FISHER 


TNDOUBTEDLY the most 
significant result of the recent 

Anglo-Irish trade negotiations is 
the fact that the Irish proposal for 
an economic association between 
the two countries has been ruled 
out. 

In theory, this proposal had 
much to commend it. The econo- 
mies of the two countries are com- 
plementary, Ireland exporting 
agricultural produce to Britain 
and importing manufactured goods 
in return. Britain is by far Ireland’s 
largest outlet, while Ireland is 


Britain’s second largest market in 
Europe. 

Indeed, the closeness of their 
trading association over the years 
has been recognised in the existing 
major trade agreements—those of 
1938 and 1948—and the recent 
negotiations took place against the 
expressed desire of both Govern- 
ments to maintain the close links 
between the two countries. 

The Irish proposal, however, 
did not turn out to be acceptable 
in practice, Stripped to its essen- 
tials it proposed that Irish agricul- 
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tural exports, which now enjoy 
free entry into the British market 
(free entry being interpreted by 
Britain as free of duty, though not 
necessarily free of quota restric- 
tions), should in future also be 
linked to the British guaranteed 
price system for home-produced 
farm products. 

This would, in effect, bring the 
Irish farmer into the British agri- 
cultural subsidy system, which 
already costs the taxpayer about 
£250,000,000 a year. The proposal 
was one which the British negoti- 
ators could not accept for several 
reasons. 

In the first place, the taxpayers 
who would have to foot the bill 
would have undoubtedly objected; 
and though the Irish suggestion, as 
far as is known, was for a lower 
level of support in respect of Irish 
produce, it would still have been 
extremely burdensome on _ the 
British taxpayer, even if the pre- 
sent level of agricultural output 
and exports in Ireland were not 
substantially increased. 

In the second place, the British 
farmer would naturally object to 
a subsidy to the Irish producer 
who is his rival. Thirdly, Britain’s 
partners in the European Free 
Trade Association would have 
major objections to such favour- 
able terms being extended to a 
non-member of the association and 
denied to Britain’s fellow-mem- 
bers. 

It is, therefore, evident that the 
Irish proposal was a complete non- 
starter. Possibly no concession at 
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all which Ireland could offer in the 
trading field would have been 
sufficient to make it acceptable to 
Britain. 

On the other hand, it is con- 
ceivable that a major concession in 
the political field might have been 
successful, but such a step would 
be repugnant to the Irish Govern- 
ment and people. The Irish negoti- 
ators were, in fact, faced with the 
choice of sacrificing political inde- 
pendence for economic security or 
of accepting the difficulties of the 
developing economic situation for 
the sake of preserving political 
freedom. Their choice could not 
really be in doubt. 

From the long-term point of 
view, however, the failure of the 
Irish proposal may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise to the country. If 
it had succeeded, Ireland would 
have been enabled to slip into a 
comfortable economic backwater. 
There the tides of intensive com- 
petition would not have reached 
her, but neither could she hope to 
have manceuvred into the main- 
stream of European trading devel- 
opments and achieve the great 
economic prosperity which freer 
trade and increased competition 
promise. 

Now Ireland must face the 
necessity of reorganising her econ- 
omy along more realistic lines and 
prepare herself to meet the many 
difficulties and challenges which 
lie immediately ahead. 

The first of these is likely to 
arise in the British market itself. 
It is clear that in future Ireland is 


FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 


RELAND faces a two-fold task. She must produce food at 
increasingly competitive prices to maintain her position in the 
British Market. She must seek markets outside Britain on the 
European Continent and elsewhere for the increasing surplus of 
foodstuffs she must produce. ; 

These additional markets would probably be limited in volume, 
but for the most part would be higher-priced outlets than the 
British market. Even marginal quantities of Irish produce taken off 
the British market would greatly help the average realised price of 
Irish exports to Britain. 

The Irish Government may seek to gain access to these markets 
by means of bilateral trade agreements. But the present pattern of 
Irish trade with Continental Europe—the ratio is, on average, 5} to 
| against !reland—suggests that her bargaining power may not be 
sufficient to win any substantial outlets. For practical purposes, 
therefore, Ireland would seem to be forced to face the prospect of 


joining one or other of the European trading groups. 


OOOO 


not going to find things as easy 
there as she has done in the past. 
All the indications are that the 
value of the special position which 
she has enjoyed on the British 
market for the past thirty years 
will progressively decline. 

The British farmer will continue 
to enjoy the present high level of 
subsidisation for many years to 
come. These subsidies for home- 
produced farm produce, which the 
Irish farmer has now been refused, 
operate against Irish agricultural 
exports in the very same way as an 
import duty. The Irish farmer, 
therefore, will have to cut his pro- 
duction costs below the British 
level if he wants to sell on the 
British market in competition with 
the home producer. 

Developments in the wider 
European trading field, such as the 


Desmond Fisher 
OOMMaAcr 


Anglo-Danish bacon pact, are also 
operating to Ireland’s detriment. 
The first part of this agreement 
comes into operation on July 1, 
and in two years the ten per cent. 
tariff on Danish bacon imports will 
have been removed. Imports of 
Irish bacon, already small, will be 
further reduced or eliminated un- 
less they become more competitive 
in price and, more particularly, 
unless urgent steps are taken to 
improve the quality and uniform- 
ity of the Irish product. 

Other developments of a similar 
nature are inevitable, and, indeed, 
are already proceeding; for despite 
the difficulties of including agri- 
cultural produce and food in mullti- 
lateral arrangements for freer 
trade, sooner or later it will have 
to be done. 

Any provision for opening the 
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British market more widely to im- 
ports of farm produce and food 
from continental Europe will re- 
duce the value to Ireland of her 
free-entry facilities unless she can 
produce and market more com- 
petitively. 

As freer trade develops in 
Europe, the real consequences of 
the failure of the proposal for a 
fuller Anglo-Irish economic associ- 
ation will become apparent, There 
is bound to be a weakening of the 
special trading relationship be- 
tween the two countries as other 
European countries, first in 
E.F.T.A. and later in any wider 
association, gradually achieve 
parity with Ireland in free entry to 
the British market. 

This imposes on Ireland the 
necessity of taking two main lines 
of action, First, she must reduce 
her production costs so that she 
can sell in the British market 
against all comers. Secondly, she 
must seek to develop new export 
lines and new outlets for her agri- 
cultural produce by means of bi- 


They’re Not Liars, But . 


‘ateral arrangements with other 
countries, or as part of a larger 
trading group. 

Already, there are signs that 
this has been recognised by the 
Irish Government. Legislation has 
been drafted for the setting-up of 
two major marketing boards which 
will be the sole channels for Irish 
pigmeat and dairy-produce ex- 
ports. The main function of these 
boards will be to secure an all- 
round improvement in the quality 
and uniformity of Irish exports of 
agricultural produce and food and 
to develop new forms of process- 
ing food for export. 

It is likely that the boards will 
also conduct marketing research in 
all likely markets. 

At the same time, Ireland will 
have to seek alternative markets. 
The existing trading position with 
continental European countries 
suggests that this will be a difficult 
task, though it might become 
easier in the context of one or 
other of the European trading 
blocs. 


‘THE world is full of people ols believe that their talents 

have been frustrated by an unkind fate; they are con- 
vinced that they could write, paint, or perhaps excel in music 
if their lives were only differently ordered. But they lack 
the resolution to do that necessary reordering. 

They are not liars, these people, but they are probably 
deceiving themselves. The talent that is not backed up with 
sufficient resolution to ensure its expression is only doubt- 


fully existent. 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


“WANTED, Budgie Cage for old age pensioner. Please state 


price. 


Ad. im provincial paper 
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Thanks to a lone pioneer’s re- 

search, posterity—at its reclining 

ease—will see Irish history in the 
making. 


They Will Live 
for Ever—on 


Celluloid 


S. O'S. 


. honeys ye wonder they lost, 
God love them!” She was 
old—seventy at least—end as she 
spoke her hand went to her eyes 
to wipe away the tears of 
memory. “’Tis as I saw it 
meself,” she whispered hoarsely 
to the old man beside her. 
Marching, defeated, from one 
side of the screen to the other, 
were the men of 1916, the boys 
from the County Cork, Ringsend 
and Phibsboro’ and God knows 
where else. They were young, not 
so young and old, and their 
clothes were not much more than 
rags and their faces, many of 
them, wore moustaches seldom 
seen nowadays. It was pitiful to 
see them, in step, in defeat, but 
how the scene stirs an [Irish 
heart. Their defeat, a week after 
that Easter time, boiled into 
victory a few years later. 
But for one man and his 
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patient, long-suffering striving we 
of this age of electronics and 
super weapons might never have 
gained a sight of those marching 
men and the film in which they 
unconsciously take part. 

Mise Eire is the name of this 
wonderful film, this bit of history 
come to life on celluloid. From 
the footsteps in the sands of 
Dollymount strand to the crests 
of the film’s waves symbolising 
Sinn Fein’s storming to victory 
in the 1918 General Election, 
Mise Eire is the work of George 
Edward Morrison, his backers, 
Gael-Linn, and his team, which 
included Sean MacRéamoinn, 
Sean O Riada, Vincent Corcoran, 
Padraig O  Raghallaigh, Liam 
Budhleir, Louis Marcus, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Sean O Briain. But the 
film itself was conceived in the 
fertile mind of George Morrison. 

When it was conceived even 
George does not know definitely. 
Perhaps, in truth, it goes all the 
way back to his childhood, when 
at 54 years he saw—-and loved— 


Creation (Dublin) 
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his first film. The seed of the tree, 
it is said, lies in the heart of the 
sapling. So Mise Fire may have 
been with the boy bor in 
Tramore, County Waterford, in 
November, 1922, only son of Dr. 
Edward Morrison. 

The doctor, a specialist in 
anaesthesia, dreamed fondly of his 
son becoming a great surgeon, 
and following his early education 
in Dublin and London George 
was duly registered as a medical 
student at Trinity College, 
Dublin. But the call of Cinema- 
théque Francaise, and even the 
moguls of Hollywood, was 
stronger than that of Hippocrates 
for the young cinecamera en- 
thusiast who, at twelve, had had 
his own 9.5 projector. Films were 
his one passion. He entered 
Trinity at sixteen and departed 
from it at twenty, determined to 
make lens and celluloid and not 
chloroform and scalpel the tools 
of his profession. It was Second 
World Wartime. 


Over the next ten years George 
worked here, there, everywhere he 
could, in the world of films. Jobs 
weren’t plentiful; British films 
were at a standstill in the face of 
American competition; TV was 
yet in its infancy. George moved 
around, working three months in 
London, a little longer in Dublin, 
gaining experience, learning the 
ropes. The world of films is more 
than cameras. There were editing, 
cutting, scriptwriting, sound re- 
cording, documentaries, commer- 
cials, “ feature” films. 


“About fourteen years ago I 
began to take an interest in 
‘actuality’ material, which is 
film covering real events whether 
or not properly ‘newsreel’ in 
classification,” he told me 
recently in his Dalkey flat. “ The 
term ‘actuality’ is used by film 
archivists to define filmed records 
of actual scenes which reveal 
details of costume, behaviour, 
social facts and patterns of life 
of a period or era.” 

After several years’ activity in 
work involving “ actuality” films 
(and his election in Paris to the 
vice-presidency of an International 
Conference of Film Historians), 
he said, “I became aware of the 
fact that no one was paying any 
attention to Irish actuality films. 
I had come on much that con- 
cerned Ireland in the film archives 
abroad, and realised there was 
nothing like it at home. You see, 
thirty-odd years ago the French 
were the world’s foremost cinema 
people—’way ahead of the 
Americans, who were compara- 
tively late arriving. The French 
led in early newsreel work, and 
of course during the 1916 period 
in Ireland the British were not 
anxious to have photographers 
about, it seems. The French 
covered the job and thus they 
have quite a collection of Irish 
material.” 

“Even today,” he continued, 
“Treland and Albania are the 
only states in Europe who do not 
have a national film collection. 
At that point—almost ten years 
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ago—I began a catalogue of such 
Irish actuality material, noting 
where the film was, what it re- 
corded, the condition in which it 
was found, the date and places 
concerned. It grew and grew— 
eventually I had a catalogue 
covering some 300,000 feet of 
film.” 

George was enough of an 
historian to appreciate the value 
of such records from the social, 
political, economical—even the 
military historian’s — point of 
view. And his medical course, 
with its chemistry and physics 
studies, had been, after all, an 
aid to his work as a film archivist. 
He knew only too well that those 
ageing films would last precious 
few years more. 

Early film, he told me, was 
made of an inherently unstable 
compound that was fated to de- 
generate within forty to’ sixty 
years—and time was passing. If 
much of these films were not 
copied on modern film that is 
made to last indefinitely, all the 
treasure he had discovered in out- 
of-the-way places would soon be 
lost irretrievably. 

As his integrated catalogue in- 
creased, so did his appeals to all 


who might help in_ locating 
actuality film—groups and private 
societies, individuals, photo- 


graphers and collectors. He has 
made four broadcasts and received 
the assistance of Gael-Linn in 
this as well. He contacted archi- 
vists all over Europe, even on the 
far side of the Iron Curtain; his 
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HIS SECRET GOAL 


EORGE MORRISON'S secret 

goal is a—horror film. He 
wants to make one, and some- 
how, somewhere, he'd use the 
sculpture over the entrance to 
Kilmainham Jail, featured in 
“ Mise Eire” scenes. You can 
see it. from the footpath when 
you're passing by. 

“ Those snakes entwined with 
dragons, or whatever they are, ” 
he says, “wouldn't they te 
lovely in a horror film?) Amaz- 
ing why no one has ever ex- 
plained that piece of work! ” 
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enquiries crossed the Atlantic 
where, he believes, there is a 
great trove of material. 

The British Imperial War 
Museum, the National Film 
Archives of England, the Cinema- 
théque Francaise in Paris (who 
hold the world’s most important 
collection of such film), the Irish 
Film Society and the National 
Library of Ireland were among 
the more important bodies who, 
he says, “gave me every assis- 
tance and co-operation. Indeed, I 
was known among archivists all 
around Europe long before I was 
known in Ireland at all.” 

The National Library, which 
holds the nucleus of an Irish 
National Film Archive, “gave me 
a place to work, assisted with 
references, and the Film Society 
gave me grants for travel in con- 
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nection with the catalogue,” he 
told me. And he is quick to give 
credit where due in this unique 
work for Ireland. The Society, he 
says, was the only body in Ireland 
systematically collecting and pre- 
serving films of importance, and 
had saved a priceless collection 
covering the years from 1897 to 
1900. In fact, its collection is 
one-fourth the size of that of the 
London Archives’ for the same 
period. The Mise Eire scenes of 
Kreuger and the Boer War were 
preserved by the Society, which 
has passed its collection over to 
the National Library for  safe- 
guarding. 

“ We've lost a shocking amount 
of such film by ignoring it,” he 
continued, “ but after Mise Fire it 
can no longer be ignored.” He 
handed me a few frames of very 
old film, one side of which was 
badly deteriorated. I recognised 
Mick Collins on the good portion. 
“ That’s the way it goes—although 
you can see it you can’t copy it,” 
George said, “ once it reaches that 
stage.” 

Then he told me of how he 
developed a process of preserving 
old film to reproduce “ stills” of 
original material without scratches. 
He showed me an old film, badly 
marked, of an early public funeral 
procession in Dublin and a photo- 
graph he had made with his 
process. You would think the 
photo had been snapped yester- 
day. 

The catalogue is still growing, 
but by now he believes he has 


most of the existing material in 
his records. Since Mise Eire’s 
screening first in September last 
at Cork’s festival, a second film 
of the O’Donovan Rossa funeral, 
portion of it better than that in 
Mise Eire, has been discovered. 


Work is in progress on the 
second half of Mise Eire, which, 
like the first, will be 8,500 feet 
in length; together they are only 
one-eighteenth of his indexed 
catalogue. George expects the 
“ sequel ” to be ready in time for 
next September’s Cork festival. 
As to the showing of the film in 
America, he is hopeful, but points 
out that distribution is not in his 
hands. It was commissioned by 
Gael-Linn, after George had sub- 
mitted his catalogue during 1958 
and to whom he gives full marks 
for energy, initiative and enter- 
prise. “ Without Gael-Linn’s sup- 
port, of course,” he says, “there 
would have been no Mise Eire.” 


As a director, George works at 
home on the rough assembly, 
mostly by himself, as he has little 
staff. He has a  cutting-room 
equipped for preliminary work, 
and he “shoots” with Vincent 
Corcoran, the well-known B.B.C.- 
T.V. photographer. He works, 
too, with Peter Hunt, the sound 
engineer. 

“Discovering the significant 
material,” George says, “is the 
most exciting part of all the 
effort, the work, of an archivist. 
Just imagine coming on some old 
film, examining it, and finding 
the Countess Markievicz!” He 
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relives such excitement in retell- 
ing it, his eyes shining, his hands 
groping, almost, in the search for 
words worthy enough to describe 
such a feeling. 

TV—from the other side of the 
little screen—is another interest, 
necessarily tied-in with films, for, 
he says, “television is film- 
making, essentially. The two will 
grow closer and closer until it 
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won’t matter of which you speak, 
especially as ‘taping’ techniques 
improve.” Among his hobbies, 
too, is colour photography. 

In dress, George is quite 
absent-minded, he admits, and 
would put the same suit on every 
day unless told off. Though he 
likes to dress well he admits a 
tendency to “tweedy” tastes, 
and he loves Donegal tweeds. 


It's §720 tn Israel 


THis, in our reckoning, is the year 1960 A.D., and a Leap 

Year into the bargain. But’ other peoples reckon differ- 
ently. 

In Moslem countries it is the year 1379. Their calendar 
begins from the time of the Hegira, when Mohammed fied 
from Mecca to Medina. 

In India it is officially the year 1882 of the Saka era. In 
Abyssinia and those parts of Egypt which observe the Coptic 
Calendar it is 1676. 

It is the year §720 in Israel. The Jews reckon their years 
from the era of the Creation. This, they maintain, occurred 
in the autumn of what the Christians calculate to be the year 
3760 B.c, That is why the Jewish New Year always falls in 
the autumn. 

And, lastly, in Japan this is Showa 35. Except that the 
Japanese number their years in epochs, their calendar is 
identical with ours. Each epoch begins with the accession 
of an Emperor. 


From the Vasty Void 

A COMMERCIAL traveller on arrival one evening at a South- 
ern Irish hotel told the boots that it was vital he should 

catch the 7.30 train next morning. Before going to bed he 

again emphasised the urgency of it. 

Next morning at six o’clock the boots in his nightshirt 
and carrying a candle, bent over the guest’s bed and in a 
voice hollow with doom said, “ Young man, your time has 
come.” 

HuGu K. CoLiins in the Belfast Telegraph 
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Why our Weights and 
Measures code needs re- 
vision 


It's No Offence 


to Give 
SHORT WEIGHT 


ANDREW PHELAN 
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“PYHE existing weights and 

measures code is not very 
suitable to conditions in this 
country and a considerable re- 
casting of the code will be neces- 
sary. . . . I camnot say at what 
time that will be, but work is 
being done on it already.” 

The Déil debate on _ the 
Weights and Measures Act of 
1936, in which Mr. Lemass 
uttered these words, was con- 
cerned with a very limited aspect 
of our weights and measures law. 
There are only two main lan- 
guages of quantity in general use 
throughout the world-—the metric 
and the Imperial systems, and 
the fundamental units of the 
latter are the Imperial Standard 
Yard and Pound. These were 
constructed over a century ago, 
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after the fire in the British 
Houses of Parliament had 
destroyed the former standards, 
and they are kept by the Board 
of Trade in London. 

By these standards, ultimately, 
all others in Britain have to be 
measured and it was the purpose 
of this Act to alter an arrange- 
ment apparently felt to be incon- 
sistent with economic sovereignty, 
and to provide that the local 
working standards of Irish in- 
spectors of weights and measures 
could be compared with standards 
in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce 
and not those in London. 

In its practical effects the Act 
had less significance than its pre- 
decessor, the Act of 1928, which, 


for the first time in Ireland, 
brought measuring instruments 
like petrol pumps within the 


weights and measures law. Up to 
then nearly three-quarters of the 
petrol sales in this country aad 
been through instruments not 
subject to a legal check. The 
Minister for Justice had earlier 
standardised the legal sizes of 
bottles of intoxicating liquor so 
that only 1 pint, 4 pint or } pint 
sizes may be used, but, apart 
from .these minor amendments, 
weights and measures law in 
Ireland depends on_ legislation 
passed as long ago as 1878 and 
1904. 

In Ireland, throughout the 
entire range of retail and whole- 
sale sales of most commodities, 
the giving of short weight or 
measure is not an offence so far 
the Irish Times 


IT’S NO OFFENCE TO GIVE SHORT WEIGHT I1§ 


as our weights and measures law 
is concerned. One of the few ex- 
ceptions is that it is illegal, since 
1889, to give short weight in the 
sale of coal—no doubt because it 
is rarely weighed in the presence 
of the customer. 


It is true that the Merchandise 
Marks Act of 1887 prohibits false 
“trade descriptions”, but the 
courts have held that this wil] not 
cover spoken representations. It is 
also true that a trader is obliged 
to have in use accurate weighing 
and measuring equipment, and if 
he wilfully miisuses this he com- 
mits an offence. But as this in- 
tention is very difficult to prove, 
few prosecutions have been 
attempted. 

Our law is based, in fact, on a 
philosophy appropriate to trading 
conditions which are passing. The 
modern housewife buys foods and 
household goods which have been 
“ prepacked ” in the factory, but 
the law, based on the maxim 
“Let the buyer beware,” has in 
mind the =t1o9th-century shop 
where she could apply Mrs. 
Beeton’s counsel and watch most 
of her purchases weighed and 
packed before her from the 
counter scales. 

In these conditions, it is easy 
to appreciate the possibility that 
the manufacturer will sell by the 
“box” or by the “ packet ”, the 
buyer having no easy means of 
discovering whether the familiar 
container has this week the same 
number or weight of products 
as it had a few months ago. 
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D hee is much in our present 


complex and outdated 
weights and measures legislation 
which would benefit from drastic 
codification in an age of changed 
trading practice, new techniques 
of manufacturing and packing, 


and fresh public needs. 
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Certainly from some packets 
the buyer can read some informa- 
tion, but there seems good reason 
for imposing a general legal obli- 
gation that packets should either 
be made to one of a few specified 
weights (to make visual compari- 
sons easier) or that they contain 
a declaration of net weight or 
measure. 


The general manner of mark- 
ing weight, measure and price 
would probably have to be pre- 
scribed; for one knows, for 
example, of instances where the 
legend “6d.” for a “4 Ib.” has 
been written to appear as “ 64d.” 
for a “lb.”; where almost 
illegible figures are used, and 
where weight is marked only on 
the bottom of a packet. 

Such regulations would protect 
both trader and customer. The 
customer could more easily decide 
what value he was getting for his 
money if he knew the quantity 
involved and had only got to 
balance price against quality. 

The trader would be assured 
that competitive undercutting of 
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quantity would at least have to 
be declared in print. The matter 
gains urgency from the introduc- 
tion of self-service shops which 
take the customer a further step 
from the counter weighing 
machine which used to be the 
arbiter of trade. 

But beyond these practical sug- 
gestions is a more general ques- 
tion which will gain urgency with 
the integration of the European 
economies, There are no fewer 
than seven different legal systems 
of weight used in this country 
and Britain—the metric, the 
metric carat, and the five Im- 
perial systems, avoirdupois, deci- 
mal grain, apothecaries, troy, and 
pennyweight. 

In 1951 a Royal Commission 
in Britain advised that most of 
the apothecaries’ weights and 
measures (the  scruple, the 
drachm, etc.), and all troy 
weights and pennyweights should 
be abolished. It commented on 
the confusions which multiple 
systems involved, and recom- 


mended these reforms as 
immediately desirable. 

The Commission then exam- 
ined the merits of a universal 
decimal system, found it to be 
“in the broadest sense and in 
the interests of world uniformity 
a better system”, and recom- 
mended that the British Govern- 
ment should abolish “within a 
definite period (about 20 years) 
all use of the Imperial systems 
in Great Britain”, and should 
“establish the sole use of the 
metric system for all trade 
purposes.” 

Such a change, it was noted, 
would have to be effected in co- 
operation with all other countries 
using the yard and the pound, and 
would involve also a decimal 
coinage. The great upheavals in- 
volved in the change-over were 
considered in detail and judged 
to be worth while. If such a 
change is ultimately effected, 
Ireland will inevitably have to 
follow the example of other 
countries. 


& 


HERE’S one practical step we can all take in preparation 
pr p prep: 


Fall-in . . . Fall-out 


for nuclear war. 


Dig a trench 4 ft. deep and 2 ft. wide and lay brushwood 
beside it. When the alarm sounds, jump in, pull the brush- 


wood over you and lie flat. 


This gives no protection whatever against blast or fall-out, 
but at least it will leave the place as tidy as we found it. 
MICHAEL Barry in a letter to Today 


PSYCHIATRIST: A man you pay to ask you questions your 


wife asks for nothing. 


\ UCH feverish activity is ex- 
pended in search of happi- 
ness. There is an American book 
bearing the title, The Adventures 
of a Millionaire in Search of Foy. 
That is one of the disadvantages 
of being a millionaire. You have 
to go looking for things. 

Few, millionaires, or others, 
realise that happiness is not a 
thing, that it is not found in 
places or persons, that it is not 
something external to oneself. 
Happiness is within; it is a state 
consciously sought for and 
actively maintained. Largely, it is 
a question of peace of mind, and 
such peace is easily disturbed if 
it depends entirely on places or 
things. 

Of course, the good esteem of 
others is something we all desire. 
But it is foolish and dangerous to 
allow one’s happiness to be just 
that. To disdain public opinion is 
the other extreme, and is equally 
a sign of mental unbalance. 


Mental peace comes through 
following the middle course, 
where we calmly assess the praise 
or blame meted out to us by 
others, which judgment is more 
than often merely an expression 
of their own feelings rather than 
an objective one of what we have 
done. 

So many people wrestle with 
difficulties that will never happen. 
To plan ahead is the mark of an 
intelligent being; but to be over- 
cautious is just to invite worry. 
Hence a useful hint is to live in 
the present as much as possible. 


Largely, it is a question of 
peace of mind 


Are You in 
search of 


HAPPINESS ? 


REV. LUKE BURKE 
ecco oomnmmmnnnne 


It is like the fresh air of bodily 
hygiene. 

Live one day at a time, instead 
of forever thinking of the pos- 
sible happenings of this day week. 
Meet difficulties squarely when 
they come, but not until then. It 
is true that such poise and 
balance are mot easy matters, 
especially for certain types of 
temperament. Effort, repeated 
acts, are required. Eventually it 
will become an attitude of mind, 
a habit, a second nature, as we 
say. 

Few are the lucky ones who 
have never been guilty of worry. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is un- 
avoidable, even for a person of 
Spartan restraint. It is harmful 
only when it is habitual and, like 
all habits, worry becomes easier 


Condensed from a lecture 
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with repeated acts. There are 
some who reach the stage where, 
all their own worries eased, they 
persist in worrying simply because 
there is nothing to worry about. 

Worry is not incurable, and 
the first stage in its cure is to 
realise that it is the best ally of 
nervousness. A_ healthy-minded 
person is, above all, a realist. He 
knows his own limits, as he knows 
the limits of human nature in 
general. Hence he is satisfied 
with a “more or less” condi- 
tion, with relative perfection. 

He does his best; he knows he 
can do no more. For that reason 
he is never completely disillu- 
sioned nor disappointed when 
adversity comes. This does not 
mean that he is ruled by a pessi- 
mistic puritanism or a passionless 
stoicism; on the contrary, his out- 
look is always cheerful. 

A sense of humour is the sav- 
ing grace, and it goes a long way 
to make up what is called mental 
balance or integrity. But there is 
humour and humour. The finest 


Best English Speakers ? 


type is neither vulgar nor cynical. 
To be quick at repartee or expert 
at story-telling are excellent and 
useful accomplishments; but in 
themselves they. are not the mark 
of good humour. 

A sense of humour is the ability 
to take the rough with the 
smooth, to be genuinely amused 
at simple things, to be tolerant 
of the shortcomings of others, 
to give someone else a chance of 
shining, to laugh with people and 
not merely at them, and finally, 
perhaps the most difficult of all, 
to laugh at oneself. 

In the long run, a sense of 
humour depends on whether I am 
in step with those around me, or 
whether I believe that all the 
world should be in step with me. 
It is just a question of a point of 
view. 

The absence or presence of a 
sense of humour is a simple thing 
to detect. With it, a person is a 
mellowed, matured, likable human 
being. Without it, he has re- 
mained a spoilt child. 


JERE is too much ersatz Americanism creeping in among 


Dublin people. 


I believed in my youth that the best English in the world 
is spoken in Dublin, and I still subscribe to that view. It 
is not impeccable, but I would rather hear poetry by Irish 
people without a brogue than by any other speakers. 


Orson WELLES 


[NSPECTOR (to new Civic Guard): “I shall have to put 
you on night duty for a few weeks. Do you think you 


will be all right?” 


“ Oh, yes, sir! You see, mother said she would come round 


with me till I got used to it.” 


Sno en 
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Thanks to him, our public 
transport system is no longer 
on the defensive 


Why C.LE.’s 
Boss has a 
Winning Smile 


HE tall, diffident man at the 
flower show overheard two rose 
growers complain that there was 


“no decent compost on _ the 
market ”. 

Next day in his_ office 
Christopher Stephen Andrews, 


Doctor of Economic Science, put 
the compost problem as a poser 
to his research men. That was 
fifteen years ago. The outcome of 
that accidental piece of intelligent 
eavesdropping is an {£80,000 a 
year export trade from the Irish 
Republic all over the world in 
peat moss compost. 

The story illustrates the extra- 
ordinary proclivity of this big, 
raw-boned man for absorbing 
everything that moves in the 
world about him and putting the 
best of it to advantage. 

Dr. Andrews, now fifty-eight, 
is today tackling the most 
ambitious programme in public 


transport anywhere in the world. 
For he has been appointed boss 
of Coras Iompair Eireann—the 
State transport system—with an 
order to get it out of the red in 
five years. 

No other democracy - still 
clings to the economic theory that 
a public transport undertaking 
should not be subsidised. But 
Andrews set the pace by taking 


up this challenge with the 
announcement: “We are going 
over to the attack.” 

Sixteen months ago Dr. 


Andrews moved into a quietly 
furnished office in the railway 
terminus at Kingsbridge, Dublin, 
as the Republic’s transport 
“ dictator ”. 

His office window looked 
down on the grimy, cheerless 
platforms—a despondent scene 
in keeping with a despondent 
transport company. But he had 
this much to look at with opti- 
mism: for the first time since 
1925 the politicians were no 
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longer dominating public trans- 
port. 

Premier Lemass, after five 
aftempts to put the railways “on 
their feet” by legislation, had 
called in Andrews and taken 
politics out of the transport 
system. Losses on road and rail 
were running at {1,750,000 a 
year, Morale among railwaymen 
and road transport workers had 
slumped. 

Dr, Andrews has cleared the 
first hurdle. He has lifted the con- 
fidence of the State transport 
company’s 23,000 workers. And 
he has restored public hope. 

Premier Lemass chose him for 
the job purely on his record. 

Dr. Andrews began life as an 
accountant, But in 1934 he was 
chosen as boss of the newly- 
created Bérd na Ména (State 
Peat Board) to develop fuel from 
the bogs of Ireland. 

And he built it up by cutting 
through red tape, by intelligent 
exchange of ideas with foreign 
countries and by adopting a firm 
but sympathetic approach to the 
trade unions. 

When he left Bérd na Ména to 
take over transport it was with a 
sense of proud achievement. 
Nearly one in every three Irish 
homes now burns peat in prefer- 
ence to imported coal. And many 
factories are switching over to 
peat as a cheaper source of power 
and heating. 

But before he took on trans- 
port Andrews demanded and got 
from the Government a deal 


backed by common sense. A 
mountain of legislation which 
bound public transport hand and 
foot was scrapped. He was given 
the right to close down uneco- 
nomic services without having to 
go through the tortuous procedure 
of a special tribunal. 

More important, he was given 
the right to alter rates for freight 
to compete with private carriers, 
This freedom was used by Dr. 
Andrews to introduce what he 
calls “the package deal”. 

The State company is now 
able to offer a business firm a 
yearly contract for carriage of all 
or a major portion of its goods. 
And firms who had used public 
transport only for their overflow, 
uneconomic traffic have had their 
freight rates increased. 

A drive was launched to 
encourage the public to travel 
more by road and rail—passenger 
receipts on buses and trains were 
up by £270,000 last year. 

Educational tours organised 
through schools’ will bring 
100,000 children as newly found 
passengers this summer. Cattle 
dealers and farmers who send a 
fixed quota of animals by rail each 
year are now given a special dis- 
count. 

Dr. Andrews has also used 
gimmicks to “sell” the public 
transport system, He has put 
hostesses on main-line trains. He 
is experimenting with new colour 
schemes for buses, removal vans 
and mobile horse-boxes, 

His greatest achievement has 
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been dealing with trade unions— 
there are twenty-two of them 
concerned with the future of the 
Republic’s road and rail men. 

He has appointed six labour 
liaison officers to handle prob- 
lems at a local level, and set up 
a consultative council with trade- 
union and management represen- 
tatives. But he warned: “ This 
does not mean joint management.” 

The trade unions are opposed 
to the financial ultimatum which 
Dr. Andrews accepted when he 
took on the job: A guarantee of 
£1,000,000 subsidy a year for 
five years, with the condition that 
the company must be paying its 
way by March 31, 1964. This 
was the stipulation that Premier 
Letmass laid down. Dr. Andrews 
believes he can do it. 

His target for this year is an 
increase in revenue of another 
£250,000, and he plans to gear 


Auntie Climax 


the company to a higher revenue 
target each year until the colour 
in the accounts moves from red 
to black. 

Whether he succeeds in mak- 
ing the public transport system 
pay its way is not the important 
thing. The real achievement is 
that transport in the Republic 
which once was headling down a 
blind alley is no longer on the 
defensive. Dr. Andrews—with 
every railway guard, porter, bus 
driver and conductor behind him 
—is now on the attack. 


(Postscript. While we were 
going to press, Dr. C. S. Andrews 
announced an increase of {800,000 
in C.I.E. revenue in the year end- 
ing March 31, 1960. He predicted 
that if this improvement were 
maintained, the nation’s transport 
system would be paying its way 
well before March, 1964.—Editor.) 


E hardened gambler had a visit from an elderly aunt. 
After much palavering, and altogether against the aunt’s 


better judgment, the pair set off for Punchestown racecourse. 

The old lady was sternly opposed to gambling, but she 
became so fascinated by the crowd, the array of bookmakers, 
the rubber-faced tipsters and the novelty of it all that, sub- 
merging her scruples, she wagered a pound on a horse. To 
her nephew’s amazement, the horse won by a length. The 
bookmaker paid her twenty times the amount of her bet. 

After she had carefully placed the roll of notes in her hand- 
bag, she glared at the bookie and, pointing an admonishing 
finger at him, said: 

“ And now, young man, let that be a lesson to you!” 

LIAM RIorDAN in the Irish Catholic 


FiFFICIENCY expert: A man who walks in his sleep in order 
to get his rest and his exercise at the same time. 


“Go home! Go home!” shouted the man with the 
revolver 


THIS WAS A MONDAY LIKE SUNDAY 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


dbp og chapel bell tolled across 
the roofs betokening another 
slow, sad Sunday. But this was 
Easter Sunday, I realised, awaken- 
ing to remembrance of my chick 
in a celluloid egg and the promise 
of chocolate eggs for breakfast. 
And Aunt Maggie was to take 
me out! 

My father was shaving, braces 
hanging down and his mouth in 
the mirror making sideways Os. 
My mother used to say he was no 
class, but he was going to Fairy- 
house to break the monotony. 

Most superior, my mother’s 
people were. One of them was in 
an old sepia photograph of soldiers 
in ostrich plumes being inspected 
by Edward VII. You’d have seen 
how nice my mother’s people 
were if you were let into the Little 
Room. My granny and aunt 
Maggie lived there, alongside our 
two rooms, and you’d notice a pin 
out of place in it. 

Granny had been bad, but now 
she was in Dalkey; we were going 
there today! Gladly I laid aside 
my big new hoop, and Maggie 
was all fuss and confusion. At last, 
after dinner, we were off, a 
dumpy red-faced aunt and a 


moon-faced sailor of six, hurry- 
ing to Westland Row. 

It looked like rain, Maggie said 
in the station, but the moment our 
train drew out the carriage 
brightened. It was lovely. Rahrah- 
rahhaha! we went by _ speed- 
scored walls. Balumpadaclack, 
alack, a bit slow and_ then 
Can’t-you-stand-straight! Straight! 
Straight! Past reeling terraces we 
sped, through mundane Merrion 
and sky-high Booterstown to come 
roo-roo, ca-lack-alack-shissh! to a 
respectful halt at Kingstown. 

Half-way there. Even when 
people got in or out, my aunt sat 
staring straight ahead; but now, 
as the train came to another 
station, she bent forward with a 
smile to whisper: “Sandycove!” 

Oh great! We were nearly at 
Dalkey—the country, to visit 
Maggie’s aunt Bessie and her 
sister the Littlke Woman, who had 
been to Darkest Africa. There 
glided into view the familiar 
station with its little semi-circle 
of white railings. “Ah, good old 
Dalkey!” my aunt cried, forget- 
ting herself. 

We went past shops and I saw 
Castle Avenue, named after 
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The Rains Not in Spain 


[N a little cake shop near the Puerta-del-Sol (the Gate of the 

Sun), Madrid, I met an Irishwoman, married to a tall, 
thin Spaniard who might have stepped out of an El Greco 
painting. He was of all things a pastry-cook. 

She had come out to Spain as a governess thirty years 
before. All her family were dead—she had never returned 
home. In return for cakes, I gave her stories and gossip of 
Ireland. She was hungry for every little scrap. 

She kissed me as I left and her parting words brought a 
lump to my throat: “Spain is a sunny land—but I'd give 
all I own to see the rain fall on the old sod again.” 

Brip Manon in the Sunday Press 
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Archbold Castle. As we turned 
into a quiet road my aunt said: 
“The O’Neills live there, in that 
house where the eagle is, but 
don’t you stare. 

“You couldn’t look sideways 
ere,” she added in a whisper, 
“without everybody knowing it. 
Now I want to show you a grand 
old man, he’s down along this 
road. A regular mane of silver 
hair he has; he does be out in his 
garden at about this time.” 

“Ts Granny staying with Aunt 

essie?” 

“Not a tall! She’s with the 
Little Woman. Bessie is bound to 
be wild, but sure she'll get over 
it. Now don’t let on you’re lookin’ 
—there he is.” 

As we passed I saw the old man 
at his door. In the evening light 
his cheeks were red, his head and 
beard like snow. “Eighty if he’s 
a day,” my aunt said. 

We came to a low, fat, white- 
washed wall ending in a gap that 
sloped down. Bessie and the Little 
Woman lived in cottages behind 


this wall but they were out with 
each other at present. The cot- 
tages were built by Captain Arch- 
bold the Great Grandfather, my 
aunt often remarked. He had died 
of charcoal fumes in his cabin. 

Carefully passing Bessie’s cot- 
tage we turned in at the Little 
Woman’s to see Granny first. And 
there she was with a plaid shawl 
around her, sitting in the sunny 
garden, beaming at the sight of 
us. Maggie said that the sea air 
was doing her good; but it was 
turning chilly, she would get her 
death sitting out there. 

On Sundays people had nothing 
to do, so they went visiting. But 
on Monday life began again. The 
streets busy with people, trams 
clattering, their bells going dong- 
dong! The red horse-drawn van 
edging along on the far side, 
accompanied by Mr. Boland with 
his bread-basket. And a newsboy, 
maybe, shouting “Stop Press!” 

But this Monday, after all, was 
just another Sunday: the Easter 
Bank Holiday. My new hoop, as 
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yet untried, would perhaps break 
the monotony. I could bow! it 
but not on the pavement, my aunt 
said; in the Green, and she would 
bring me. 

After breakfast and a lot of 


bother off we went around the. 


corner, past the Duke’s lawn and 
on into Merrion Row, but—— 
The gates of Stephen’s Green 
were shut! Inside a man with a 
revolver shouted across the de- 
serted road to people clustered at 


Go home. . . .My wooden hoop, 
almost as tall as myself, I clutched 
forgotten. There was trouble brew- 
ing, people said, talking to Maggie. 
All the way home groups of people 
were talking and looking excited. 
I got my own revolver and went 
to the window to shoot that man. 
Mother pulled me back roughly: 
“Don’t go near them windows!” 

This was a Monday like Sun- 
day; yet different from all the 
Sundays and Mondays I had ever 


the corner: “Go home! Go _ known. 7 

home!” It was Easter Week, 1916. H 
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Reading tn Bed - 

SOME people find that sleep is promoted by reading in bed. 

This means that the eyes tire owing to the unaccustomed " 

position, the lids fall and sleep ensues. Reading in bed is said a 

by Aunt Emma to be harmful to the eyes, but there is nothing B 

to support her view. b 

The only valid objection to the practice arises from the 7 

quality of what is read. If it is something familiar or un- 
exciting there is no harm in it; but if it is really a thriller 

which compels and holds the attention, and thus not only * 

prevents sleep at the time but postpones the arrival of the H 

moment of necessary philosophic calm, then the practice is de 

much to be deprecated. 7 


LEONARD WILLIAMS, M.D., Minor Medical Mysteries 


‘THe lecturer's discourse was dry and long and the audience T 
gradually melted away. The caretaker tiptoed up to the T 
stage and slipped a note on the table. It read: “When you W 
are through, will you please turn off the lights, lock the door, e 
and put the key under the mat?” Pp 
ir 


"Tue daughter of an electrician came in crying with a sting- 
ing nettle in her hand. L 
“I picked a flower,” she sobbed, “and it kept on short- tr 
circuiting.” gi 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Harry is our 
Greatest 
Character Actor 


IS YEAR MARKS HARRY BROGAN’S 

thirty-second year as an actor. 
Harry first started acting in 1918 
under the direction of Countess 
Markievicz. Since that date not a 
single week has passed without him 
being seen or heard on stage, screen 
or radio. 

He joined the Abbey Theatre in 
1936 and has played there ever 
since. He has appeared in all the 
films made at Ardmore Studios, 
Bray, up to date and is considered 
by international film directors as 
Ireland’s greatest character actor. 

Among films in which he has 
appeared are Sally’s Irish Rogue, 
Home is the Hero, The Big Birth- 
day, Shake Hands with the Devil, 


and he has a good part in A 
Terrible Beauty. 
He recorded Father O’Brien’s 


Trimmin’s of the Rosary and also 
The Parting Rosary in a way that 
will bring a tear to many an Irish 
eye at home and abroad. His long- 
playing record will be issued later 
in the year. 

Harry has no time for ballyhoo. 
Last year, when a visiting compere 
tried to include him in some 
gimmick which he considered un- 


Irish, Harry walked off the stage to 
the loud applause of his Dublin 
audience. 


The Standari 


With Hazel Eyes Dancing 


AUREEN O’HARA TALKED ABOUT 

her home in West Los Angeles, 
where she lives with her daughter, 
Bronwyn, fifteen years old, a 
student at the Los Angeles branch 
of Marymount School. 

Her father, Charles Fitzsimons, 
and her mother live near by. So do 
two brothers, James and Charles II. 
“But they don’t all live together,” 
Miss O’Hara said. “My mother 
won’t live with another woman. 
She says she’s raised her kids— 
six of us—and that’s it.” 

She was asked if she thought 
there was any validity to the view- 
point that artistic creativity had 
been stifled in Ireland by censor- 
ship. Miss O’Hara’s eyes stopped 


dancing. They flashed as _ she 
replied quickly: 

“How can anyone say that? 
Some of the greatest plays and 
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poetry have come from Ireland. 
The Abbey still does the great Irish 
plays by O’Casey and others every 
couple of weeks. Every convent 
school has its plays and its songs.” 
She paused and then continued 
with undiminished fervour: 

“ The Irish love to act,” she said. 
“They love to dramatise. They’re 
colourful people.” 

Hearing no dissent, Miss O’Hara 
considered another subject, her 
making of the movie Our Man in 
Havana. Mist O’Hara appears as 
an agent of the British Home Office 
who is given an undercover assign- 
ment as a secretary in Havana. 

It was noted that two of the 
players, Messrs. Guinness and 
Richardson, and the director, Carol 
Reed, are knighted. How did a girl 
from Dublin get along with Sir 
Alec, Sir Ralph, and Sir Carol? 

“Just fine,” she replied. “We 
can get along with anyone—if we 
want to.” The hazel eyes were 
dancing again. 

JouN P. SHANLEY in the New 
York Times 


Fermanagh Millionaire 
[§ 1949 MattrHew GILROY, FROM 

Derrylin, County Fermanagh, 
arrived in Canada with just thirty 
dollars in his possession. 

Today he is a mining millionaire 
with interests in uranium, gold and 
tin deposits in Canada, and in the 
Irish-Canadian copper mine project 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Gilroy staked out the very 
first claim in Canada’s Arctic North 
Saskatchewan and, as one of its 
first citizens, helped found the now 
famous Uranium City, centre of 
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HE'D HEAD THE POLL 
wre best represents Ireland 

in Britain today? 

Some star footballers might 
get many votes. In_ political 
circles you get names like Lord 
Pakenham, Sir lvone Kirkpatrick, 
Hugh Delargy, and many others, 
but perhaps these have become 
too committed to the British 
scene. 

| should be surprised _ if 
in a poll Professor Thomas 
Bodkin did not get most votes, 
for his regular TV appearances 
have given the British public 
the picture of a witty, puckish 
irishman with the most delight- 
ful of brogues. 

“Catholic Herald” (London) 
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the Dominion’s rich uranium de- 
posits. 


A sister, Sister Mary Fidelma, is: 


nursing in Cavan. 
Irish Independent 


A Gaelic Sputnik 


N O’HERLIHY IS INCLINED TO 
dislike sand. Sand reminds him 
of footprints, and footprints remind 
him of a movie réle he once played 
that people won’t let him forget. 
For Daniel Peter O’Herlihy it 
was who brought Robinson Crusoe 
to the screen in 1955, bursting into 
fame like a Gaelic sputnik. As the 
island-happy hero of the Daniel 
Defoe classic, Dan was alone on the 
screen for thirty of the film’s 
ninety minutes, won an Academy- 


SAM’S 8,000,000-TO-1 SHOT 
at McGREDY, 27-year-old rose king, has pulled off an 8,000,000- 
to-one shot in the world of flowers. These are the odds against 
producing the rose a grower aims for. 

Sam's new salmon pink florabunda is causing a stir in nurseries 
all over the world where it is on test. Other salmon pinks tend to 
have short centre petals that make the flower look flat. The new 
McGredy version is just what was aimed for—perfection in shape. 


And to crown his success, nature handed out a rare bonus... 


fragrance. 


Normaily, breeding for perfume means losing out in shape and 


colour, and vice-versa. 


gift from nature. . 


Said Sam: 
when | began the first experiments in 1956. 


“1 wasn't thinking of perfume 
It came along as a 


. . The name will be announced just before the 


National Rose Show where it will be exhibited in July.” 
Sam, fourth generation of a world-famous rose-growing family, 
raises 50,000 seedlings a year at his Portadown (Co. Armagh) 


headquarters 

Of his latest success he says: 
produced. 
over the world. 


“It is the best thing | have ever 
It is going to bring four times the colour to gardens all 
For where a first-year plant normally provides 


four or five blooms, this one gave 40.” 
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award nomination for his perform- 
ance. 

Despite the fact that before and 
after this réle, Dan has handled 
countless movie, TV, and stage 
assignments, he is constantly hailed 
as Robinson Crusoe by his fans. 

Born in Wexford, Dan grew up 
in Dublin, and went to the 


National University of Ireland. At: 


first he thought he would study 
law. Then he switched to architec- 
ture because he had a knack for 


sketching. 

Except for a quick-tempered 
schoolmate, Dan might still be 
bent over a drawing-board. An 


undergraduate who had the lead in 
a play scheduled for Dublin’s 
annual Irish drama festival quit the 
cast after a quarrel. Dan volun- 


“Sunday Express.” 
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teered to go on in his place with 
scarcely a rehearsal. Some sixty 
groups participated in the festival 
that year. Dan got the gold medal 
for best actor. 

This heady triumph pointed up 
a third switch in careers for Dan. 
Although he got his degree in 
architecture in 1945, he was already 
immersed in acting. He got work 
with the Abbey and Gate theatre 
groups and with Radio Eireann. 
Then director Carol Reed spotted 
him, cast him in Odd Man Out, a 
film that became an international 
success. So did Dan. Hollywood 
beckoned and he went on to not- 
able réles in a number of films, in- 
cluding The Young Land, Home 
Before Dark, and Imitation of Life. 

Catholic Digest 
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Her Ancestral Tree 
| WAS DELIGHTED TO MEET VIOLET 

Stockley and to learn that she is 
taking permanent residence in 
Monkstown, Dublin. 

The daughter of W. P. F. 
Stockley, Professor of English in 
University College, Cork, by his 
first wife, she is the niece of Walter 
Osborne, the greatest Irish painter 
of his time, who refused a knight- 
hood from Edward VII. 

I saw her first at a luncheon party 
given by my mother in honour of 
Katharine Tynan in Cork, in 1914, 
when she was about to graduate in 
U.C.C. with first-class honours in 
French and German. Subse- 
quently she obtained a travelling 
studentship in modern literature 
and taught German at Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College for many years. 

Descended from Saint Louis of 
France and Edward I of England, 
her Gabbett grandmother was a 
sister of Smith O’Brien’s. wife. She 
is thus inevitably linked with 
Aubrey de Vere, the Spring Rices 
and the great Gwynn clan. 

Eom O’Manony in the Sunday 

Review 


Their Way of Greeting 


Hero—and “ Heel” 


“[ve PLAYED MORE HEROES THAN 

villains in my twenty-one years 
of acting,” says Robert Ryan. “ But 
most people seem to remember 
only the heels.” His portrayal of 
the vicious racist in Crossfire first 
brought the lean (6 3”, 194- 
pounds), brown-eyed Ryan to the 
attention of movie fans in 1947. 

Ryan, who is forty-six, says he 
always regarded himself as a char- 
acter actor. His current movie, 
Odds Against Tomorrow—a melo- 
drama in which he portrays a bigot 
and co-stars with Harry Belafonte 
and Shelley Winters—pays free- 
lancer Ryan 20 per cent. of the 
profits. 

A meticulously thorough actor, 
he looks “for the one motivating 
factor” behind each part. His 
favourite assignment was that of 
the ageing prize-fighter in The Set- 
Up. “I hate Westerns,” he says. 

Son of a prosperous Irish-born 
Chicago contractor, Ryan took box- 
ing lessons to combat boyhood 
“ non-aggressiveness ”. 

Coronet 


[N this country when meeting a friend or on being intro- 


duced we shake hands. 


The French embrace, Red Indians exchange peace pipes, 
Maoris rub noses, Arabs place their hands on their breasts, 
while Moors kiss each other’s shoulders. 

The Chinese join hands and make a bow, and the natives 
of the Society Islands touch each other on the nose, while 
the people of Dahomey pull fingers. The Burmese touch each 


other's faces. 


"THE newest of the wonder drugs is reported to be so power- 
ful that you can’t take it unless you’re in perfect health. 


Ey 


Death of a Rural Salesman 


Ever Tangle with 
a Tangler? 


Like a diplomat, he had 
his “uniform” and 
“ props,” and he made his 
well-timed, dramatic en- 
trances as effectively as 
any seasoned actor. 


RICHARD ROCHE 


E Irish rural scene may soon 

lose one of its most colourful 
characters. Modern methods of 
selling cattle, either by weight or 
by hand, at fairs or marts, offer 
little scope for the undoubted 
talents of that maestro of cattle 
salesmen, the tangler. The slick 
efficiency of the weighing-yard or 
the sales-ring has no time for the 
traditional formalities associated 
with the middleman. 

Perhaps the tangler has out- 
lived his usefulness. At one time, 
and that was until very recently, 
he fulfilled a useful function at 
fairs. He found buyers for the 
man with cattle to sell, and 
cattle for the buyer anxious to 
purchase. He jntroduced buyer to 
seller and smoothed the rough 
path of transaction. To be sure, 
if there was a pound to be 
picked up on a quick deal, he 
was the first to benefit—but no 
one begrudged him that. 

The tangler’s shrewdness of 
mind and fluency of tongue de- 
rived from long experience of 
dealings with astute farmers and 


cattle-dealers. He was the media- 
tor who brovrht those two 
natural enemies together and he 
usually did so with the finesse 
of a diplomat. 

Like the diplomat he had his 
“uniform” and “props”. At a 
fair, one could pick out the 
tanglers at first glance. The long 
dustcoat, the battered hat set at 
a jaunty angle, the mud-spattered 
trousers turned up several times 
above brown boots and, as essen- 
tial as the diplomat’s umbrella, 
the long ash-plant gripped like a 
stave in the right hand—these 
distinguished the tangler from the 
more soberly dressed farmer and 
the affluent-looking cattle-dealer. 

A muffler usually took the 
place of a tie; a stubble of 
several days’ growth betokened 
his attendance at other fairs over 
the preceding couple of days and 
was meant to convey that he had 
been too busy even to shave. 

When it came to making a 
deal, the tangler usually recon- 
noitred the ground discreetly be- 
forehand. He seldom rushed in 
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where others feared to tread, but 
waited for the psychological 
moment, to appear dramatically 
on the scene, like a seasoned 
actor making an entrance. The 
cattle-dealer would have made a 
bid, the farmer would have 
turned it down, and there would 
be a _ stalemate—with everyone 
waiting for the next move. 

Then, enter the tangler, push- 
ing through the onlookers im- 
periously. “Hold on there,” he 
shouts after the departing cattle 
dealer. “ Don’t go off like that. I 
never saw a Wexford dealer yet 
who was frightened by a Tip- 
perary man. Back here with ye.” 

The cattledealer halts (of 
course, he really has been expect- 
ing this turn of events), then re- 
turns, slowly and reluctantly. He 
examines the cattle again, as if 
he never saw them before, walk- 
ing among them, feeling their 
rumps expertly. He stands apart 
from the onlookers. 

“What are ye givin’ the man?” 
the tangler inquires of the farmer. 

“ Forty-five ten apiece,” the 
other answers. 

“ What are ye givin’ him?” the 
tangler then asks the dealer. 

“T’m givin’ him a good price— 
forty pound apiece, not a penny 
more, not a penny less,” the 
cattle dealer says. 

“What's your sellin’ price?” 
the tangler then asks the farmer. 
“I couldn’t give ’em for anything 
less—I'd be losin’ money,” the 
farmer replies. 

The tangler turns to the dealer. 


“What'll ye give him?” he 
inquires. The cattle-dealer does 
not immediately answer, but 
walks through the cattle for a 
third time, solemnly and silently. 
Cunningly he singles out one or 
two smaller beasts and ushers 
them close to the onlookers. 


“There’s a couple of very 
small ones of these,” he says. 
“Sure they’re only weanlings, 
man.” He looks at the other 
cattle. “ Ah, go on, then, I'll give 
ye forty-one apiece—that’s my 
last word.” He pulls out a docket- 
book, writes on a docket and holds 
it out to the farmer. 

The farmer shakes his head and 
makes no move to take the 
docket. “Go on, Jem,” says the 
tangler. “ Don’t break the man’s 
word.” But the farmer is ada- 
mant. After another try, the 
cattle-dealer tears up the docket 
and then walks off in an apparent 
huff. 

This is the tangler’s second 
cue. “ Here, come back here,” he 
calls. The dealer walks on, shak- 
ing his head and throwing up his 
arms in disgust. The farmer views 
the departing figure anxiously. 
The tangler pounces. “Will ye 
split the differ?” he asks the 
farmer and before the latter has 
time to reply, shouts after the 
cattle-dealer: “ He'll give ’em.” 

This is not quite accurate, but 
it has the effect of bringing back 
the dealer. “I tell ye what Ill 
do,” says the farmer—“ I'll make 
ye a present of ’em at forty-five 
apiece. There.” 
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“Hold out your hand,” com- 
mands the tangler, grabbing the 
farmer’s right hand. “Here,” he 
calls to the dealer, “there’s only 
one thing to be done—-split the 
differ, forty-three apiece.” 

The tangler grips the dealer’s 
right hand also and slaps it into 
the farmer’s outstretched palm. 
There is a murmur of approval 
from the crowd. In the face of all 
this, neither the seller nor the 
buyer can back out. They assent. 

“Sold again!” shouts the tang- 
ler exultantly, waving his ash- 
plant. Then farmer, dealer and 
tangler adjourn to the nearest 
hotel to clinch the deal, make 
arrangements about delivering the 
cattle or having them collected, 
and have a drink while the dealer 
writes a cheque. 

The tangler is now eloquent 


a 


with praise of the cattle and the 
price. He fixes the “ luck- 
penny” which the farmer must 
give the dealer and receives his 
reward for a deal well made. 

Some may say that the farmer 
and the cattle-dealer could easily 
save the amount of this reward 
by talking things over themselves 
without the aid of a tangler. But 
the buying and selling of cattle 
is such a delicate matter that the 
services of a middleman were, 
until recently, regarded as essen- 
tial by both buyers and sellers. 

There was a ritual to be 
observed, and that ritual called 
for a third party. In the event of 
a deal falling through—which 
was rarely—no face would be 
lost, and the farmer and dealer 
could meet next fair-day without 
embarrassment. 


Dan’s Lightning Proposal 
Was there ever a more humorous marriage proposal than 
that made by Daniel O’Connell, the Liberator? Here is 


his own account of it: 


“TI said, ‘O’Connell—she was an O’Connell, too—are 


you engaged?’ 


“ She replied, ‘I am not!’ 


“T said, ‘ Then will you engage yourself to me?’ 
“*T will,’ was her reply. And I said I would devote my 


life to make her happy.” 


And Dan concludes: “She deserved that I should. She 
gave me thirty-four years of the purest happiness that man 


ever enjoyed.” 


Irish Catholic 


‘THERE are two kinds of cleverness and both are priceless. 

One consists of thinking of a bright remark in time to 

say it. The other consists of thinking of it in oe to 
. D. 


say it. 


| The heart of a book * 


HE SINGS OF 
KERRY IN THE 
LONG AGO 


HE devil carry the job he'll 
ever get in Ireland... . 
He’s too fond of moping about 
when he should be interested in 
pigs and cattle ... . He’s not in- 
clined to do a single thing in spare 
time only puithernawling with old 
music boxes, when ’tis a handful of 
litter he should Fe... .” 

And Nellie Matt, the neighbour 
woman, speaks up: “ Why, then, 
the music will never coax the 
baker to give him a loaf... . and 
you may take it from me as 
Gospel truth that a bag of flour 
in the house is betther any day 
than either a fiddler or a dancing 
master.” 

It was “ in Kerry long ago,” and 
young Brian, busy mending a 
melodeon, was ruefully aware that 
his mother and her crony were 
talking about him “as women 
always do about useless people, 
before their faces, in the hope of 
putting: some sense into their 
minds.” 

But it was a great life. The 


*In Kerry Long Ago, by John 
O’Donoghue. (Batsford, London. 
16 shillings). 


author, John O’Donoghue, leaves 
us in no doubt of that in this idyll 
of boyhood and young manhood 
days, In Kerry Long Ago. 

The twenty-year-old lad who 
could not content himself on a 
farm wondered sometimes what to 
do with himself. Would it have to 
be America for him? 

“°Tis good for people to have 
America,” declares his mother, 
who had spent some years there, 
before leaving her home in West 
Cork to marry a Kerryman. 
“Twas a lucky day for us when 
Christopher Columbus found it.” 

“The Lord give glory to his 
soul,” agrees Maura Nee Lhaera 
[O’Leary], another crony. “He 
put bread into the mouths of 
many.” 

But, unspoken, there is in 
Brian’s heart a deep appreciation 
of things as they are. He looks at 
Mangerton when his father de- 
clares, “We'll have a cover of 
snow,” for it is on Mangerton 
mountain, the backdrop to Brian’s 
world, that snow first shows itself. 

He sits by the fireside listening 
to stories of fairies and pookies 
—‘“the people were used to 
meeting pookies in those times,” 
Maura Nee Lhaera explains, “ the 
same as they got used to meeting 
English soldiers.” He learns the 
lore of the countryside. He goes 
“ strawing” to a wedding, miles 
away over hill and dale, one 
of a party of young men, uninvited 
but welcome guests (disguised 
from head to heel in straw suits, 
carefully fashioned) and finds that 
“ straw-boys” are given porter in 


Bish: 
tion. 
with 


plenty but are not invited to eat. 
And so he returns home, sadder 


and wiser, hunger rattling his 
insides, as Pat Mulloy expresses 
it, “like rusty saucepans in a 
scarecrow’s chest.” 

He laughs, by the fireside, at 
the story of the bright boy at 
school who got a touch of sun and 
went “queer” so that, at Confir- 
mation-time, he became a bit of a 
problem, when the Bishop was 
examining the candidates. The 
Bishop asked him a simple ques- 
tion. He answered correctly. Then 
with a flash of his old brilliance 
the lad spoke up. He remarked 
aloud that it was easy asking 
questions but harder answering 
them. He made a bargain. 

“How many pigs has Ned 
Ogue?” he put to His Lordship. 

Laughing heartily, the Bishop 
admitted defeat and the bright 
boy went forward. 

It was a quiet world jn Kerry 
long ago. Sure, didn’t Maura Nee 
Lhaera get “a crick across the 
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neck listening to the silence.” On 
the sea-edge of West Cork it is no 
less quiet when Brian, on a bicycle, 
makes the round of his mother’s 
relatives. It was Aunt Rachael who 
told him the story of the young 
man who met the mermaid that 
went home with him, to do the 
housekeeping ! 

“The poor girl rued it, as the 
years went by and her mortal man 
got old and cross. But she could 
not return to the sea without her 
mantle, as was well known. It was 
hung out of reach of the fish-tailed 
lady. But one day reaching, in a 
fit of temper, for the cross-stick 
for the horse’s back-band her man 
brought down the mantle with it. 
In a flash, with a splash, the mer- 
maid was in the sea again, dough 
still on her hands, for she was 
working a cake at the table when 
her chance came. The man died 
lonesome. And that’s why no 
woman in Lickbarrahan will go to 
the door with dough on her hands, 
in case the ghost of the man that 
lost the mermaid would mistake 
her for the Lady of the Mantle 
and carry her off.” 

Brian finds that the silence of 
the countryside has since deepened. 
Years before he had gone across 
the little harbour from Collerus to 
Bunaw, one of a gay party. All 
are gone, except the curly-haired 
young man who rowed them across 
—gone to the Promised Land of 
Christopher Columbus. 

And Brian is sad. But he had 
learned from the “ strawing” 
adventure that life holds disap- 
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pointments. He is due for a big 
one. He enters a monastery, to find 
it peopled not by saints but by 
mortal men. 

But, unlike the mermaid’s case, 
nobody puts his mantle out of 
reach. He comes home and is wel- 
come. And he writes a letter to the 
Superior telling him what he thinks 
of the lot of them—a letter, he 
later learns, which was read to the 
whole community, “who very 
much enjoyed the comments of 
the critic from the mountains.” 

So Brian, the square peg, failed 
to fit into monastic life, as he 
failed to fit into the life of the 
farm. But, nevertheless, he is of 
the essence of the Kerry country- 
side, where “ every little field has 
a name of its own” and every 


inch of ground its story, including 


the broken house where a family 
once thrived, but now turned into 
a cow-house. 

But never must a cow be stalled 


Secretary’s Dilemma 
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where the hearth once stood. For 
mightn’t the people that were in it 
once have a wish to come back 
and sit by the fire, and talk as they 
once did, and wouldn’t it be poor 
manners to have a cow there before 
them? 

The round of the year has its 
charm for him, too: the Spring 
ploughing, the sowing, the 
“dinner” of soda-bread and tea, 
eaten in the harvest field, the idle 
winter evenings, and Christmas, 
with a candle set in the window 
to guide wayfarers, in honour of 
the one-time homeless wanderers, 
Mary and Joseph. 

There are the merrymakings, 
and the patterns—the “rounds” 
that were made on the Feast of 
Saints Peter and Paul at Kilpadder, 
the pilgrimage to St. Killian. 

An authentic, bright, clear, 
nostalgic picture of a life not yet 
quite vanished. 

E. MacA. 


BEING secretary to a committee’s a real problem. You 

mustn’t put down what the members actually said 
because it would read badly. You mustn’t put down what 
they thought because they didn’t say it. You mustn’t put 
down what they would like to have said because that never 


happened. 
said. 


Pick and Chews ? 


So, as usual, you just put down what they ought to have 
T.G. 


“Look at that fellow out on the pavement leaning on his 
pick. He’s not doing a stroke of work.” 
“1 know, but you should take your fet off your desk when 


you say a thing like that.” 


Dublin Opinion 


“What do you want, young man?” he asked his tongue- 
tied hero-worshipper (who has since become an Abbey 
Theatre dramatist) 


The Day I Met 
BERNARD SHAW 


JOHN O’DONOVAN 


VERY man has secrets which 

he fondly imagines he never 
divulges but which in fact he 
blabs all over the place. One of 
mine is my meeting with Bernard 
Shaw. Why I should want to 
keep it secret you will understand 
presently. 

I used to believe that I had 
never described the incident 
except to a couple of very close 
friends, but the evidence is 
mounting that a couple of hun- 
dred very close friends would be 
nearer the mark. 

It was in 1948, I being then 
twenty-seven years young, and 
naive as only an Irishman can be 
who has never strayed far from 
his native pastures, that I took it 
into my head to call on Bernard 
Shaw. Not for a moment did I 
doubt that he could be anything 
but delighted by a visit from a 
fellow-citizen, no matter how un- 
distinguished. 

He had recently accepted the 
Freedor. of Dublin with fiatter- 
ing expressions of gratitude; and 


anyway hadn’t I his own assur- 
ance, reiterated throughout his 
works, that he considered Irish- 
men to be far cleverer and abler 
than fat-headed, beef-poisoned 
Englishmen. 

Besides, the mewspapers were 
continually reporting the success- 
ful invasion of his home at Ayot 
St. Lawrence by divers wander- 
ing Irish typists, dustmen, and 
county councillors; and I felt that 
the conversation of the Assistant 
Editor of a weekly journal (as I 
then was) would be at least as 
agreeable as theirs. 

Like all stay-at-home Dub- 
liners then, and I fear now, I 
held it an unshakable article of 
faith that every Dubliner was by 
right of birth a sparkling wit and 
a brilliant conversationalist who 
spoke better English, and in a 


‘choicer accent, than was to be 


heard anywhere else on earth. 
And all this on top of my per- 
sonal feeling of being a not un- 
worthy member of the breed that 
produced Swift, Sheridan and 


Condensed from the Evening Press 


Wilde, not to mention Shaw him- 
self. 

Now I did not want to see and 
speak with Shaw merely because 
he was a celebrity. No. I had 
read him from end to end, not 
once but many times, and to me 
he was the Nine Muses rolled 
into one, the prophet of prophets, 
the playwright of playwrights. My 
field of vision has widened since 
those days, and my claims for 
Shaw are no longer so extrava- 
gant as to make him appear ridi- 
culous. 

The letter I sent Shaw 
announcing my impending visit 
was to the effect that I knew him 
better than to try to ingratiate 
myself with gifts of cheese, eggs, 
honey and butter (the war-time 
shortage of these articles still pre- 
vailed in England); but I added 
a bit of Dublin sloother about 
bringing him instead a little bit 
of shining granite for his garden 
from the Dalkey Hill he loved so 
well. I got the following postcard 
by return: 


“I do not eat cheese, eggs, 
honey and butter; and I value 
Telegraph Station Hill not for 
its dirt but for its outlook. I 
desire before all things to be 
let alone. This gratification is 
within your power. G.B.S.” 


I didn’t in the least resent the 
snub. If nothing else, it was a 
valuable lesson about the danger 
of underestimating an adversary's 
powers, even a nmonagenarian ad- 
versary. And who could fail to 
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be moved by an aged man’s plea 
to be let alone? 

And alone I would have left 
him if I hadn’t picked up the 
paper—that very evening—and 
found that yet another typist or 
dustman had claimed to have 
been courteously received by the 
Sage. 

That settled it. Off went a 
brusque note to Ayot St. 
Lawrence saying that the Assis- 
tant Editor was on his way unless 
a positive command not to come 
arrived by return. It didn’t. So 
I went. 

I took a train from King’s 
Cross to Ayot, a train that was 
hardly able to drag itself along, 
let alone a passenger, and was 
badly in need of cleaning. I found 
that Ayot Station matched the 
train and that Ayot itself was no 
more than a metaphysical con- 
cept of some topographer, because 
there was nothing to be seen 
there but fields stretching for 
miles around. 

The station staff, a preter- 
naturally solemn youth, gravely 
declared that Ayot St. Lawrence 
was a mile or two down the road. 
After a brisk two-hour tramp 1 
came to a quaint little church on 
a sort of grass peninsula, which 
identified itself as being in the 
parish of Ayot St. Peter; and a 
fingerpost, inscribed Ayot St. 
Lawrence, pointed sternly at the 
horizon. 

I got there in the end and 
found Ayot St. Lawrence to be 
a charming little village which 
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Spotlight on Actors 
‘THERE is something about acting that makes it a tife apart. 
Actors are rarely interested in anything outside their 
own profession. They travel, but for all the difference it 
makes to them they might as well stay at home. 

Even when travelling their life centres around the theatre. 
And in cutting themselves off from their raw material they 
begin to consume, first, one another, and then themselves. 
That is why so many actors look as if they were suffering 


from an internal hemorrhage. 


EVELYN BOWEN 
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you would describe as huddling 
around a ruined Norman church 
or around The Brocket Arms, 
according to your taste. 

I asked a man in the shadowy 
embrace of The Arms, who 
wasn’t looking too happy about 
it, where Shaw’s Corner was. To 
this day I remember the sudden 
hatred in his stare and the inar- 
ticulate snarl which I construed 
—rightly, as it happened—to 
signify “ At the other end of the 
village.” 

A slight, dark-haired, be- 
spectacled maid opened the Sage’s 
door and was telling me in a 
strong Irish accent that Mr. Shaw 
didn’t receive visitors without an 
appointment, when a _ crisp, 
comely and efficient woman 
appeared in the background, and, 
to indicate that I was not wel- 
come, gave me a crisp, comely 
and efficient look. 

Now, if there is one thing I 
can do, and do well, it is to quell 
any crisp, comely, and efficient 
woman on God’s’ earth provided 
She hasn’t a gun in her hand. My 
words were few but they were 
spoken in large black capitals. 


“Madam, I am expected and 
if I am not I should be.” 

The maid fled. Crisp and 
Comely’s defences crumbled, 
another victim of the austere 
majesty which is the natural ex- 
pression of born prime ministers 
and bailiffs. She managed to get 
out a few broken words to the 
effect that Mr. Shaw was in the 
garden, and then vanished, pre- 
sumably to throw herself on the 
nearest sofa in a flood of tears. 

Flushed with victory I not so 
much walked as proceeded like a 
Garda to the garden gate, which 
was endorsed Private. 

Private was my Waterloo, I 
have never been able to bring 
myself to open a door or gate 
marked Private, even a little 
four-foot affair like the Sage’s, 
without a specific invitation from 
the appropriate authority. I just 
stared at that gate, baffled. 

And it was at that moment 
that out of nowhere Bernard 
Shaw materialised behind his 
gate. His face was red, his nose 
was fiery, and his beard was in 
truth the tuft of blanched grass 
he declared it to be. But he was 
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my Nine Muses rolled into one, 
my prophet of prophets, my play- 
wright of playwrights. And were 
it to save my life I couldn’t utter 
a word. 

“What do you want, young 
man?” he boomed, although not 
unkindly. 

I shrugged my shoulders in 
dumb misery and stared at the 
coloured silk handkerchief in his 
breast pocket. Even he was taken 
aback by my speechlessness. He 
should have turned on his heel 
and left me there. 

“How did you come?” he 
asked, in a softer and friendlier 
tone. 

“ Ayot,” I whispered. 

“ Ach, the long way. Did you 
walk?” 

I nodded. 

“It’s seven miles. When you’re 
going back by Wheathampstead 
you might get a lift to St. 
Alban’s.” 


As Simple As That 
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I nodded. 

“T can still walk a mile myself, 
But that’s about all. I am in my 
ninety-third year.” 

I nodded. So he gave me 
another chance. 

“It’s been a very lovely day 
here. I never go near London 
now.” 

I nodded. He gave me up. 

“Well, I'd better not delay 
you.” 

I would have gone at that, but 
with the Irish courtesy that 
stayed with him all his life he 
held out a hand. Whether over 
the gate or around the gate I 
cannot remember. I took his hand 
and relinquished it at once. 

His last words were “ Wheat- 
hampstead . . . you might get a 
lift to St. Albans.” 

But for the first time in my 
life I did not take his advice. I 
walked back the seven miles to 
Ayot. 


[NTO a Belfast club walked a member wearing an unaccus- 


tomed tan on his cheeks. 


“ Hullo,” he was asked. “ Been sailing or on the beach?” 
“No, I took my holiday at home. Our kitchen sink faces 


south.” 


‘THE lover of books is a miner, searching for gold all his life 
long. He finds his nuggets, his heart leaps in his breast; 
he cannot believe in his good fortune. 
Traversing a slow page, to come upon a lode of the pure 
shining metal is to exult inwardly for greedy hours. It 
belongs to no one else; it is not interchangeable. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 
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St. Paul supplied the 
antidote 


JEALOUSY 
is such a 
Waste of Time 


E. J. KEEGAN 


EALOUSY is admiration 

turned sour. People can only 
be jealous of somebody they 
admire, or whom they think more 
fortunate than themselves. There 
would be no point in being 
jealous of the less fortunate. 

The tragic thing is that the 
person of whom they are jealous 
more often than not thinks he is 
not in the least bit fortunate and 
wonders why he is less favoured 
than somebody else. 

Jealousy is the Devil’s trap. 
He plays upon legitimate and 
lawful atnbitions. John would like 
to be as charming as Tom, as 
energetic as Dick, or as virtuous 
as Harry, all quite laudable 
desires, but because he fails to 
come up to their standards his 
secret admiration is twisted into 
scorn and derision. 


Condensed from 


One is never jealous of a man’s 
evil qualities but only of his good 
ones, which in itself is an indict- 
ment. Instinctively one admires a 
person’s gifts and because all do 
not possess equal attributes a 
person lets himself become 
envious. In doing this he 
manages only to destroy his own 
peace of mind. It rarely has any 
effect upon the object of this 
envy. 

In effect, a jealous person 
expects every person to be the 
same as himself and he is jealous 
because he knows that he him- 
self is different. But what a drab 
world it would be without any 
variation. If everybody were 
clever, rich and handsome, clever- 
ness, wealth and beauty would 
cease to exist. It would be sheer 
monotony. 

God has created each of us 
different and made room for all. 
To one He has given genius, to 
another talent and to the next 
just ordinary efficiency. The 
genius will never be an ordinary 
man, nor the ordinary man a 
genius, no matter how jealous 
people may get. 

For reasons known only to 
himself, John seems to think that 
because another man is appa- 
rently well favoured his own 
virtues or gifts are thereby de- 
creased. This is, of course, 
absurd. It is ridiculous for him 
to torture himself on the assump- 
tion that the good fortune of 
another constitutes an evil for 
him. 


The Magnificat 
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How often has it happened 
tiat a man_ with inordinate 
jealousy has fretted and fumed 
for years to secure a position and 
then when he at last succeeds, 
finds that he is still dissatisfied, 
or he is sorry that he ever took 
the post and wishes he were back 
where he started? 

A little logic or common sense 
is the best antidote to jealousy. 
A priest does not envy a doctor, 
nor an engineer a painter. 

There may be a legitimate 
cause for complaint or annoyance 
on our part at the success of 
another. When there is a palpable 
injustice in the promotion of 
somebody to a position of which 
he is unworthy, one is entitled to 
feel aggrieved. But jealousy or 
envy must not be so excessive as 
to drive one to inordinate hatred 
or revenge. 

Then, too, there is the case 
where one may envy a perfectly 
good person who has succeeded. 
This envy may stem not from 
jealousy but from a self-condem- 
matory regret that one has not 
emulated his virtue or industry. 
This is laudable rather than 
blameworthy, as it may spur a 
man on to greater efforts. 

Jealousy engenders other vices 
including  detraction, _ intense 
hatred and exultation in the 
tribulations of another. Its worst 
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aspect is in the envy of another’s 
spiritual good. Fortunately this is 
rare because most people are 
only too well aware of their own 
shortcomings and are more likely 
to admire the strength and good- 
ness of a _ virtuous person, 
especially when they think or 
know there is faint hope of their 
attaining the same level. It is akin 
to the admiration of a diminutive 
man for a champion heavyweight 
boxer, where there is no jealousy 
but only sincerity. 

In a nutshell jealousy is waste 
of time. It effects nothing except 
suffering. One finds, like the 
lunatic who bangs himself on the 
head with a hammer, that it feels 
nicer when it stops. A realisation 
that any talent, virtue or fortune 
we possess must be attributed to 
God, also applies to our neigh- 
bour whose gifts are likewise 
God-given, would sweep all 
jealousy from our hearts. We are 
all cogs in God’s vast machine 
and it just happens that some 
cogs have a more vital function 
than others. 

St. Paul puts it succinctly 
when he says that each of us has 
one body with many different 
parts and not all the parts have 
the same function. Apply that to 
ourselves and to our neighbours 
and jealousy will evaporate like 
morning mist in sunshine. 


A LITTLE more determination, a little more pluck, a little 


more work—that’s luck. 


MILK is a liquid that has the decency to go sour when it’s no 


longer fit to drink. 
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King O’Mailey so fixed it that none 
of the land in Canberra can be sold 


to anyone 


He Changed 
the Face of 
Australia 
GEOFFREY KENIHAN 


—— in 1893 a tall young 
Irishman sat on a park bench 
in Los Angeles coughing and with 
the pallor of tuberculosis on his 
thin, bearded face. On the next 
bench was an expatriate English- 
man, and to him the young Irish- 
man confided his fears of coming 
death. 

“Go to Brisbane, laddie,” said 
the Limey. “Had the same 
trouble as you once m’self. Bris- 
bane’s climate fixed me up.” 

King O’Malley took the advice 
and landed in Australia in the 
summer of 1894. He lived to the 
grand old age of ninety-nine, and 
for forty years this incredible 
Irish-Australian strode the poli- 
tical stage “down under”. 

King O’Malley hitched his for- 
tunes to the Australian Labour 
Party, which for sixty years has 
been influenced and mainly con- 
trolled by the Irish-Australian 
elements in it. 
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Back in December, 1953, when 
I was a “cub” reporter on the 


Melbourne Herald, the news 
editor got word that King 
O’Malley was about to celebrate 
his goth birthday in his Mel- 
bourne suburban home. 

I went out to see him, and for 
two hours sat enthralled while the 
old man spun yarn after yarn of 
his early days . . . the days when 
Australia was becoming a nation. 

From the oppression of the gold 
diggers, and later the exploitation 
of rural workers when the gold 
boom died, had grown the first 
muscle-flexing of trade unionism 
in Australia. 

From the beginning this move- 
ment had been led mainly by the 
Irish migrants. For, coming to the 
new country with practically noth- 
ing, they had automatically be- 
come the working class of the 
Colony. Part of their strength 
came from the encouragement and 
sometimes active help of Irish- 
born Catholic priests, who sym- 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 
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pathised with the hard lot of their 
parishioners. 


It was a movement aimed at a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work, 
and undoubtedly the Irish labour 
agitators believed fervently that 
God was on the side of the unions 
and the devil himself urged on the 
land and factory bosses. 

Strikes swept Australia’s em- 
bryo industries and time after time 
the waterfronts of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Hobart were in tur- 
moil. And as strike after strike was 
broken the unions realised that re- 
presentation in the Colonial legis- 
latures would be their main pro- 
tection. The first men in were 
naturally the leaders of trade 
unionism, and so the Labour 
Movement in Australian politics 
was born. 

With an early background first 
in Canada and then the United 
States, O’Malley moved to South 
Australia, and in 1896 he stood as 
Labour candidate for a seat in the 
South Australian Parliament and 
won it. 

From then on O’Malley was in 
and out of Parliaments in all Aus- 
tralian States, and in the shortly- 
to-be-born Federal Government 
until the 1920s. 

In those days King O’Malley’s 
flagrant Americanisms, his beard, 
his crackling accent and his pince- 
nez met with ridicule and abuse 
from his “Conservative” oppon- 
ents in Parliament. 

One day, in the young, Federal 
Parliament a member from New 
South Wales po‘’xted scornfully at 
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“The King” and cried: “You 
Yankee bounder!”—for his poli- 
tical enemies had been trying for 
years to prove a rumour that 
O’Malley had once taken Ameri- 
can citizenship and therefore had 
no right to stand for political office 
in Australia. 

Unfortunately, the New South 
Wales member also referred to 
himself as a “self-made man”. 
King’s retorc was swift: 


“You have relieved the 
Almighty of an awful responsi- 
bility!” 


King O’Malley soon earned the 
title of the “Lupino of Legisla- 
tion”, but behind the quips and 
occasional buffoonery was intense 
personal ambition and a genius for 
political planning that would soon 
take his Labour Party to its first 
taste of governing the country. 

Many times O’Malley was de- 
feated at the polls, but each time 
the fox with blarney on his tongue 
bounced back with the punch of a 
recoiling spring. He was Home 
Affairs Minister in the Fisher 
Labour Government and through 
most of the World War I years was 
one of the greatest fighters against 
conscription in Australia. 

Then, late in 1917, inexplic- 
ably, a rival candidate triumphed 
over O’Malley in an election. King 
O’Malley had been holding the 
seat of Darwin in the Far North- 
ern Territory of Australia. For 
O’Malley, any place in Australia 
was as good as the next—so long 
as its residents elected him to Par- 
liament. 
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Some of his electors ambled 
down to the wharf to farewell the 
defeated King as he went to catch 
the steamer to a new “ operating 
area”. 

No doubt they expected the 
face-saving speech usual for a 
retiring politician. King leant from 
the rail and roared these words: 
“You convicts and sons of con- 
victs, farewell!” 

King O’Malley’s two greatest 
monuments in Australia are the 
Federal capital city, Canberra, and 
the Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia. He fathered both. 

When I interviewed him on his 
ggth birthday, the enfeebled King, 
still with the faintest trace of his 
Irish accent, told me how hard 
some of his battles had been. On 
the Commonwealth Bank project 


he even had to fight his own 
Labour Party, and nearly everyone 
else in Parliament. 

“T fought too hard,” he whis- 
pered to me. “I could never get 
anyone to second the motion to 
found the bank. It took me ten 
years. Now the bank’s made 
£200,000,000 profit without any 
capital.” 

Of Canberra he said: “I’m 
satisfied that, when Canberra has 
a population of 100,000, it will be 
the richest capital in the world. 
Because I fixed it so none of the 
land could ever be sold to anyone. 
All 600,000 acres belongs to the 
Commonwealth Government.” 

King O’Malley was but one of 
the great characters in the building 
of the Australian nation who could 
lay claim to an Irish background, 
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How Do You Strike Others ? 
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WHEN I meet anyone for the first time, however eagerly 

expected the meeting, I no longer agonise, before and 
after, as to what will be or has been thought of me. I know 
that, even if I could decide exactly what impression I was 
to give, it might well be less favourable than that which I 
give involuntarily, even by appearing at what I may feel to be 
a disadvantage. 

Failure is often more attractive than success; and, in any 
case, we cannot ever tell how we strike other people. Nor 
can we do anything about it. The people who are right for 
us, the people whom we heed to meet, we discover irresist- 
ibly. There is no need to look for them. This law (which A 
used to call the law of the spiritual gravitation) I have seen 
to be true again and again and again. 

L. A. G. STRONG 


PED!D you hear of the fellow who spent five hours trying to get 
the Irish Channel on TV ? 
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How to Borrow from an 


Insurance Company 


assurance proposal is sub- 
mitted. 
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MARTIN LUCAS 


“TNSURE in sure Insurance” 

used to be the motto of a 
prominent New York insurance 
broker. In America, incidentally, 
the word “insurance” applies to 
all aspects of contingent financial 
“cover”. While in these islands 
we use “insurance” (rather 
loosely) in the same sense, it is 
for some reason properly applied 


only to such branches as fire, 
marine and accident insurance. 
The word “assurance” is used 


to describe life and endowment 
insurance. 

It is to a Life Assurance Com- 
pany, then, that one would go 
should it prove desirable to seek 
financial accommodation via in- 
surance. Even the oldest custome 
of a Car and‘General Accident 
Insurance Co. instinctively would 
avoid calling there for a money 
loan. Unless, of course, you hap- 
pened to be Groucho Marx, who 
would have little difficulty in 
raising ready cash against a Fire 
and Plate Glass Insurance policy, 
even in Leap Year. 

With an Assurance Company 


the customer, from the very out- 
set, has a peculiarly personal re- 
lationship. The company is in- 
erested in each “life” on its 
books as a person, and has a 
record of intimate details from 
birthday to state of health, 
whether married or single, occu- 
pation followed and much else. 

Few people, in the ordinary 
way, associate a Life Assurance 
Company with the lending of 
money to the general public. But 
in Ireland there are at least four 
or five large Assurance Com- 
panies who are prepared to make 
cash advances to customers, 
either in the form of a direct cash 
loan, or as capital required for 
house-purchase. 

Almost everyone, nowadays, is 
in possession of a life or endow- 
ment assurance of some kind. 
Everyone is aware that such a 
policy eventually acquires what is 
called a cash-surrender value. 
Just what that surrender value 
might be, or how soon the policy 
could be converted into cash, few 
people seem ta know. 


The Fairies’ Spell 

PARTICULARLY interesting is Diarmuid Mac Manus’s account 
of the “ stray-sod” in his book, Irish Earth Folk. The 

author describes it as follows: 

“The fairies sometimes put a spell on a piece of earth, 
usually a sod of grass, and whoever inadvertently steps upon 
it loses his way at once and cannot find an exit from whatever 
place he is in, whether field or wood or open bog, until the 
fairies tire of their game and at last throw open the unseen 
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doors.” 


Sometimes one can counter the spell by taking off one’s 
coat and putting it on again inside out, but this doesn’t 
always work. It’s a particularly frustrating and terrifyin 
experience, but it is also a convenient excuse for belat 
husbands, like Tam o’ Shanter, who linger too long celebrat- 


ing not wisely but too well. 


Horace REYNOLDS in the N.Y. Times Book Review 
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The answer varies a little be- 
tween one firm and another. 
Sometimes only two years, but 
more usually a minimum of three, 
must have elapsed before an 


assurance policy can be called. 


cashable. The surrender value of 
a policy handed back may range 
from half to two-thirds of the 
total representing paid-up pre- 
miums. 

Insurance, quite obviously, is 
an ideal form of saving, but it 
seems regrettable that such 
worthy effort, interrupted through 
unforeseen circumstances, could 
result in the loss of one-third or 
even perhaps one-half of one’s 
nest-egg. 

Assurance companies will take 
back a policy and pay the sur- 
render value, but they don’t like 
doing it. A prominent Dublin 
insurance broker explained it this 
way: “A surrendered policy is 
like a half-built house. It is a 


transaction by which nobody gains 
and everybody loses.” 

But there is no need to surren- 
der your policy merely for the 
ready money, because any assur- 
ance company will lend money 
against the security of the policy, 
almost up to the full surrender 
value. 

Let us assume that the sur- 
render value of your policy is 
£62 10s. The company will 
readily advance you a loan of 
£60, repayable at the end of one, 
two or three years, or within any 
agreed time-limit. Thus you can 
keep your premiums going; and 
the building operations, instead 
of being abandoned, continue 
without interruption. 

Interest is payable half-yearly 
or yearly, and for a loan within 
the surrender value it comes to 
rather less than the rate for bank 
overdrafts. 

House-purchase loans are now 
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available to residents in any city 
or town in the Republic. A trans- 
action of this kind has been made 
easy for many, simply because 
one day a friendly insurance man 
called to the door and outlined 
the advantages of a combined 
endowment and life assurance 
policy. 

Two or three years later, per- 
haps, the policy-holder decides 
that he should buy a house. By 
then he has become well known 
to the company; taking into 
account the value of his policy 
and the premiums already paid, 
a loan equal to 100 per cent. of 
the valuation (based on the com- 
pany surveyor’s estimate) would 
be made available. 

In cases where the vendor’s 
“market value” price exceeds 
that assessed by the company, an 
additional advance to bridge the 
gap may be obtained against the 
security of the title deeds and 
policy, plus an acceptable per- 
sonal guarantee. 

Some Irish companies are now 
prepared to consider applications 
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for a house-purchase loan at the 
same time that a life-assurance 
proposal is submitted. Provided 
the applicant is 40 years of age 
or under, and that the life- 
assurance policy equals or exceeds 
the sum required by way of loan, 
the company will normally ad- 
vance four-fifths (80 per cent.) of 
the met purchase price or the 
assessed value—whichever is the 
lower—to creditworthy clients. 

The property in this case, it 
should be noted, becomes tied 
with the assurance policy and 
with the person insured, and is 
therefore a non-transferable asset. 
or at any rate one not easily 
negotiable. This can be a useful 
factor, serving as a brake upon a 
too-impulsive decision which 
might be later regretted. 

Of course the assurance policy 
(in the old and original sense of 
ensurance: to make sure or safe) 
will give a sense of security and 
of stability entirely appropriate to 
a home of one’s own. 


Next month: How to Borrow 
from a State Finance Corporation. 


In a Closed Chapter 


. YEs,” said little Tommy, ‘ 


‘my sister Rita’s getting mar- 


ried on Monday, and I’m to be a book at the wedding.” 

The mystified nun spent some time puzzling it out; but 

when his mother called for him at the school, she explained 
that Tommy was to be a page! 


(CHANGE OF MEETS . 


. . County Longford Harriers: To- 


day’s meet was held yesterday (Feb. 22, 1960). 


Dublin daily 


TALES OF THE 32 COUNTIES 


Has Newry 
our Biggest 
Collection of 


Sacred Relics ? 


WHICH PLACE OF WORSHIP HOUSES 
the biggest collection of sacred 
relics in Ireland? 

The answer must surely be: the 
Cathedral of SS. Patrick and Col- 
man, Newry, County Down, for the 
large reliquary there contains over 
200 relics of saints. 

It contains a relic of the True 
Cross, relics of the Apostles, of 
many of the foremost Irish saints (a 
number of them brought there from 
the continent), and they include: 


St. Patrick, St. Brigid, St. Colm- 
cille, St. Gall, St. Laurence 
O’Toole, St. Columbanus, St. 
Virgilius and Blessed Oliver 
Plunket. 

Other relics include those of 


Popes, martyrs, doctors, confessors, 
holy women, etc., and other saints 
of the Universal Church. 

This beautiful shrine is exposed 
for veneration each year during the 
octave of the Feast of All Saints. 

Irish Catholic 


Limerick 

[_™ERICK, IT HAS BEEN SAID, IS THE 
city where the New World 

meets the Old, and they shake 

hands. Today, with the New World 


Munster 


Olster 


less than six hours’ flying distance 
away, that description no longer 
applies. 

Strangely enough, that same des- 
cription could have been applied 
to this beautiful old Irish city quite 
accurately more than 1,000 years 
ago! The then tiny fishing port of 
Limerick had close associations 
through its merchants with Iceland 
and, by way of Iceland, with that 
mysterious kingdom known as 
“Vineland ”, which seems to have 
been somewhere in the region of 
present-day Maryland, U.S.A. 

Limerick was mentioned in the 
great Atlas of Ptolemy almost 
2,000 years ago. There was a city 
on the site as far back as St. 
Patrick’s time. Its earliest name was 
“Limerick of the Ships”, and as 
recently as the 17th century it was 
known as the “ City of the Fifteen 
Gates ”. Today it is more renowned 
because of its neighbouring Shan- 
non Airport. 

Swinton and Pendleton Fournal 

(England) 


Donegal 
‘THE VALUE OF TRADITION AS 
evidence in antiquarian en- 
quiries cannot be ignored. 
According to a writer in Cam- 
den’s Britannia, the song of an old 
Irish harper led to finding pieces of 
gold at Ballyshannon. 
The very song has been identi- 
fied, a traditional Gaelic song 
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known as Moira Burb. And the 
verse which more particularly led 
to the discovery has been translated 
thus: 
In earth beside the loud cascade 
The son of Sora’s king we laid; 
And on each finger placed a ring 
Of gold by mandate of our king. 
The “loud cascade” 
waterfall known as the 
Leap in Ballyshannon. 
Irish News 


was the 
Salmon 


Offaly 
ERE ARE SOME OF THE SIGHTS OF 
Birr Castle: 

The 36-hole golf links, regarded 
as the country’s finest inland course. 

The place where, in 1842, the 
third Earl of Rosse designed and 
built the world’s biggest telescope. 

Cherry Walk—a half-mile avenue 
lined with flowering cherry trees. 

The Meeting of the Waters— 
where the rivers Camcor and 
Brosna feed an artificial lake, said 
to contain the biggest native trout 
in Ireland. 

Brendan Well, blessed by the 
Patron Saint of Birr in the 5th cen- 
tury, and reputed to hold healing 
powers. 

Yew Tree Walk, lined on both 
sides with so ft.-high box hedges 
—the tallest in Europe. 

The forge where Sir Charles 
Parsons, fourth son of the third 
earl, designed the steam turbine, 
the forerunner of those used to 
drive the modern Queen liners. 

The castle’s 17th century stair- 
case—one of the gems of Ireland 
—built from yew wood grown on 
the estate. 

Sunday Express 
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Clare 

LARE WAS THE COUNTY THAT TOOK 

the lead in making the Republic 

of Ireland a fact. The establishment 
of the Courts was decreed by Dail 
Eireann at its fourth session in 
June 1919. Austin Stack was Min- 
ister for Home Affairs at the time 
and it was decided, while a general 
plan was being worked out, that 
each constituency be free to put the 
decree into operation in the way it 
thought best. 

West Clare, Brian O’Higgins’s 
constituency, was first to act. He 
summoned a conference of repre- 
sentative Republicans throughout 
his area to discuss the matter. As a 
result a District Arbitration Court 
was set up for the whole constitu- 
ency and Parish Arbitration Courts 
for each parish within it. 

Rules of court, scales of fees, 
costs and fines, registrars were 
decided upon. The Court itself was 
to consist of the T.D. for the area, 
the President of the Comhairle 
Ceanntair of Sinn Féin and three 
other justices. Within a fortnight 
the first District Arbitration Court 
in Ireland since O’Connell’s day sat 
to hear three important cases. 

Before the end of rgr9 all the 
Parish Courts in the county were 
at work and their name had become 


> 


“Republican Courts of Justice”. 


Davip HoGan in the Sunday 
Press 


Galway 
ORD KILLANIN, IRELAND’S FILM 
peer, has decided to sell up the 

magnificent 15-roomed ancestral 

home in Spiddal, County Galway, 
where his family has lived for gen- 
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erations. The reason: high costs of 
maintenance. 

“But we are not moving out of 
Spiddal entirely,” Lady Killanin 
assured me. “ We shall still have a 
house there. We shall also retain 
some of the land and shootirg.” 

The Killanin home was adly 
damaged by fire in 1923, and rebuilt 
by the present peer in 1931. 

“ My husband loves the West of 
Ireland, but most of his business is 
in Dublin these days. We must also 
face the fact that our children will 
have to work for their living, so 
there is little chance that they will 
be able to spend any more than 
holidays here in future.” 

Future home of the Killanins will 
be a seven-roomed house about 
half a mile away on the estate. It 
was used years ago for “ overflow ” 
guests. 

The history of the Killanins is 
nearly as old as Galway itself. 
Under the family name of Morris, 
their lineage goes back to the 14th 
century. They are in fact one of 
the famous Tribes which gave 
Galway the title of “The Citie of 
the Tribes ”. 

As far back as 1486, Richard 
Morris was Bailiff of Galway. 
Andrew Morris was one of the 
heroes of the battle against Crom- 
well in the defence of Galway—and 
one of the chief citizens who re- 
fused to sign the articles of capitu- 
lation. 

Sunday Graphic 


Dublin 

SOME SOUVENIRS OF SWIFT WERE 
seen for the first time on St. 

Patrick’s Day by about twenty 

people who were conducted around 
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FIRST CHIMING CLOCK 
Sat clock is deeply associated 

with the Church, for the 
annals of horology proclaim that 
Archdeacon Pacificus of Verona 
made the first one in the ninth 
century. Pope Silvester Il, when 
he was Archbishop of Magdeburg 
in A.D. 996, also made a clock. 
William, Abbot of Hirshaw, in 
the eleventh century, made the 
first weight-driven clock, we 
learn. 

Ireland has the honour of the 
first chiming clock set up by 
Dean Gardiner at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, on October 
10, A.D. 1249, and described as 
a ‘Grand orloge de chymbe.’ 

(Colin Johnston Robb in the 

“Irish Ecclesiastical Record.’’) 


———T oe OOoomne 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral by the 
Dean, the Very Rev. J. W. Arm- 


strong. 
In the Swift corner in the north 
transept, which was begun last 


June, the visitors saw Swift’s death- 
mask, books of his day, the scroll 
of the freedom of Dublin, Swift’s 
pulpit, and the lovely bookcase 
given to hold Swift’s books by 
relatives of Dr. David Wilson. 

At the baptistry, which, Dr. 
Armstrong said, he believed to be 
the oldest portion of the cathedral, 
dating back to 1191, the visitors 
were shown a snuff-box which be- 
longed to Swift, and some books of 
his. 

Irish Times 
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Monaghan 
AS I WAS BORN AND REARED IN 
Protestant—but far from bigoted 
—circles in Ulster, my memory of 
childhood is wholly non-Catholic. 
My earliest memory that was 
Catholic was hearing my grand- 
parents describe the funeral of Dr. 
Donnelly, Bishop of Clogher, who 
died in 1893. 

What struck them most was the 
good old custom (almost extinct 
now) of the mourners (in this case 
the priests of the diocese) casting 
gold sovereigns unto hundreds as 
their tokens of respect on the 
coffin. In penal days a funeral had 
been the only means for paying the 
clergy the dues necessary to keep 
them alive in caves or on the moun- 
tains. 

On the borders of our estate in 
Glaslough was the “ Priest’s Rock ” 
at which a priest in the early 18th 
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Humour Variety 


century had been shot dead saying 
Mass. A fine Celtic cross now 
marks the spot. 

Sir SHANE LESLIE 


— 


The Light... . Fantastic ! 


Avo stupid solemnity in dancing. When opportunity 
offers, as occasionally in a quadrille, turn your toes in 
and make faces, or cut a caper, and toe and heel it, nautical 


fashion. 


Do not indulge in commonplace remarks, trivial com- 
ments, anecdotes. Tell your partner something new. Ask her 
if she swims, whether she saw a man hanged the other morn- 
ing, or if she likes bulldogs. Inform her whose short pipes 
are the best; where you can get a first-rate chop; what figure 
the funds were at that morning. The mind of woman is fond 


of novelty. 


Newry (Co. Down) Telegraph, November 11, 1858 


FIELP wanted—Maid to live on promises. 


Ad. in provincial paper 


Can you explain this amazing coincidence ? 


TWO INDIAN GODDESSES 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


C= morning my wife and [ 
were about to get into our 
automobile, and were saying good- 
bye to Lord Granard, who had 
come out with us to the gravel 
drive, on which our car was 
standing ready for the resumption 
of its journey to the far west of 
Ireland. We had spent the week- 
end at Castleforbes, which stands 
in a large park beside Lough 
Forbes on the River Shannon. 

Suddenly he said: “Wait a 
moment. I have a little present 
for you.” He turned and signed 
to two footmen. After some delay 
they appeared, straining under the 
weight of a life-sized figure of an 
Indian priestess or goddess made 
of some very heavy wood, for the 
men could hardly carry the 
statue. 

“Is it not enough to enjoy your 
hospitality over the week-end, 
without carrying off the furni- 
ture?” I asked. 

“Wait,” he said. “ There is a 
pair of them.” 

I protested as the men lifted 
the first on to the back seat of our 
open car. While they were carry- 
ing out the second figure (which 
was a replica of the first, except 
that it was turned in an opposite 


direction, as if the statues were 
intended to sit in a prayerful 
attitude on each side of an altar), 
he said in answer to my reluct- 
ance to accept such valuable 
gifts: “ Her ladyship does not like 
them. She considers them un- 
lucky.” 

Well, I thought, so instead of 
accepting a gift from him I’m 
doing him a favour in taking the 
unlucky statues away. Then it 
dawned upon me. ... 

“But I don’t want them either, 
if they are unlucky,” I said. 

On my wife’s suggestion that it 
was only Lord Granard’s way of 
conferring a present without 
making too much of a compliment 
of it, I got into the car and, start- 
ing away, waved good-bye, with 
the two squatting goddesses or 
priestesses facing each other on 
the seat behind us. 

On we drove through the 
brightening morning. The great 
gates opened and we turned west 
for Athlone and the Shannon, and 
for Connemara far beyond. 

On the good and rather straight 
road we were dawdling along at a 
quiet eighty. When we crossed the 
bridge over the Shannon the road 
surface began to deteriorate. So I 
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slowed down to about thirty-two 
miles. Fifteen miles west of 
Athlone is the town of Ballinasloe, 
on the River Suck. There is a 
saying that once you are west of 
the Shannon you may say any- 
thing that comes into your head 
and “ get away with it ”; but west 
of the Suck you may do anything 
that you darn well please. 

On we drove. From a ridge we 
caught a sudden glimpse of the 
Twelve Bens of Connemara stand- 
ing amethystine in the morning 
light. The mountains of home! 

Along the part of Kylemore 
Lake which lies to the south runs 
a straight, sandy road. The sur- 
face is firm but rolling, so that if 
you put on speed your car leaps 
up and down. But the view is un- 
impeded and you can bowl along. 
We were bowling along at about 
fifty, for we knew that there were 
no side gates at this place. 

Suddenly out of a hedge where 
no gate had been came a saloon 
car driven by a liveried chauffeur. 
I blew the horn, and the man 
stopped with his wheels locked 
hard to the right. I could see the 
tyre of his left wheel standing 
out of the mudguard. He was 
trying to turn right, but when he 
saw me he changed his mind. He 
left half the road open. So with- 
out hesitation I sped on. 

I increased the speed a little, 
to get by in case the driver should 
change his mind again. Then, just 
as I was about to pass him, he 
wrenched the wheel hard about 
and drove out, closing off the 
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little space he had left me. 

Crash! The impact of the ‘big 
Mercedes removed his front wheels 
and unhoused his engine. We 
were thrown up in the air. The 
car mounted the fence, which was 
made of earth and fuchsia bushes 
and luckily had no _ telephone 
poles on that side. I put out my 
left arm to prevent my wife from 
being flung through the glass 
windscreen. As I did so, I leant 
upon the steering wheel and 
turned it too much to the left. 
To correct this error I turned it 
the other way, but because there 
was nothing under the front wheels 
it went too far. At this moment 
the car touched the road, bounded 
off it diagonally and through the 
other fence. It fell into a bog, and 
the pointed radiator was buried 
in the soft peat. 

I was shaken, for the steering 
wheel got me in the midriff. I 
was seeing silver things moving 
behind my eyelids. I lost my 
temper, too, for I put the 130 
horse-power engine into reverse 
in an attempt to get the car free, 
and the gear box was smashed to 
smithereens. I crawled up the 
back of the car on to the road. 

What did I see? Good God, 
what is this? The two goddesses 
had become alive and were stand- 
ing together whispering to each 
other, One said to me: “Can we 
be of any assistance?” I was pre- 
pared for almost anything, in the 
temper in which I was; but not 
for the two goddesses becoming 
alive. 
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Ends of the Earth 


Every harbour gives us a sense of being in touch, if not 
with the ends of the universe, with the ends of the earth. 
Even the dirtiest coal hulk that lies beached in a harbour, 
a mere hulk of utilities that are taken away by dirty men in 
dirty carts, will in a day or two lift itself from the mud on 
a full tide and float away like a spirit into the sunset or 
curtsy to the image of the North Star. 


Rospert Lynp 
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I stared at them. Where had I 
seen them before? No! The ones 
I knew had red caste marks on 
their foreheads. These slender 
maidens’ foreheads were marked 
with green. Behind them a very 
big limousine stood. I saw that 
the windows were covered by 
little pink-tasselled shades. Where 
was my wife? She came from 
behind the limousine and pointed 
down the road. (Thank God, she 
was all right.) On either side of 
it one of two priestesses was sit- 
ting in an attitude of prayer. 

They sat at the edge of each 
side of the road, exactly in line 
with each other. They were calm 
and composed, as if in prayer. 
How did they get there? They 
must have flown out over our 
heads as the car struck the fence 
and came suddenly to a standstill. 

Let us explain the orderly and 
uninjured condition of the statues 
by that much-suffering word 
“accident”. But how did two 
living princesses reach the ex- 
treme western shelf of Europe at 
a point farthest away from their 
Indian home? And who were 
they? 

Now comes the explanation of 


part of this incredible tale. Because 
of its good salmon fishing, the 
Maharajah of Narawanga, Prince 
Ranji Singh, had purchased the 
beautiful castle of Ballinahinch, 
with its river and salmon pools. 
Two of his nieces were visiting 
him in his Irish home and driving 
out now and again, in strict purdah 
or privacy, to peep at the scenery 
and to take the air, than which 
there is none softer anywhere. 

They had seen the goddesses 
thrown out, sacrilegiously as it 
must have seemed to them, upon 
a country road. Had they broken 
their purdah to rescue these 
emblems of their religion? I do 
not know. When I recovered my 
sanity I went to see what had 
happened to the chauffeur. He 
happened to be the chauffeur of 
Sir George Bennett, sometime 
Postmaster-General, of London. 
He was alive and expostulating, 
but he couldn’t expostulate the 
gear-box on my car. 

I don’t remember how we got 
home. I have forgotten how we 
parted with the Indian princesses. 
I remember that I ordered the 
statues to be deposited in the 
only empty building in the village 
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of Letterfrack, a loft over a 
garage which was on occasion used 
for a courthouse. I was determined 
not to let those sinister sisters 
within miles of my home. It was 
not long—just after the next 
assize—until the judge wrote to 
request me to remove my statues. 
Things were going wrong in court. 
So I had them sent to a wheel- 
wright, who had a pile of wooden 
sections for cartwheels in his 
yard. They might remain in pur- 
dah, appropriate denizens of a 
wood pile. 

Months later when, in Dublin, 
an antique dealer had foisted on 
me a spurious teapot that was 
supposed to be of the time of 
King Charles, I bethought me of 
my two avenging angels behind 
the wood pile in Connemara. I 
would sell them to him. When he 
heard where they came from and 
who had given them to me, he 
was eager to fix a price. 

I sent for them. They were 
nowhere to be found! What had 
become of them? I do not know. 
Possibly the Maharajah, at the 
request of his nieces, sent a party 
of his numerous native retainers to 
spirit them away. 
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What the statues were, or what 
curse went with them, I do not 
know; and I do not want to know. 
They say that when you talk of 
evil spirits you conjure them up; 
so let us leave it at that. But one 
thing may be added: when my 
wife met Lady Eva Forbes, the 
sister of the man who gave me 
the presents, she told her that if 
we knew as much about the his- 
tory of those statues as she did, 
we would realise that we had got 
off very lightly indeed. 

There are some things in life 
that cannot be explained. Thank 
God for them; they are the things 
that make life worth living. We 
may discount the motor accident, 
which might happen to any English 
chauffeur driving for the first 
time in Ireland. But the timing of 
the visit of the two Indian prin- 
cesses, and the timing of their 
drive with the fall of the sacred 
images on the country road, at a 
spot the farthest in Europe from 
India, I will describe only as AN 
AMAZING COINCIDENCE, 

What I experienced in one 
legend I lost from another. I 
found that you cannot do as you 
please west of the River Suck. 
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Day of Wreckoning ! 


“ AH, well,” said the cheerful young motor-cyclist as he 
surveyed the wreck, “I always said I would have a 
motor-cycle one day, and now I have had one one day.” 


MANY people who wouldn’t dream of speaking with thew 


mouths full insist on talking with their heads empty. 
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There’s a tavern in New 
York town .... 


Tim Costello’s 
Draws the 
Literary Lions 


FRANK GORDON 


= all of New York’s countless 
Irish taverns there’s no better 
place to visit than Tim Costello’s 
famous bar and restaurant on 
Third Avenue. 

Costello’s is an Irish bar with a 
difference; and the difference lies 
in the personality of sixty-six-year- 
old Tim Costello himself. For Tim 
is a publican who is also a man of 
letters; a publican whose literacy 
and human perceptiveness have 
made him the friend and confidant 
of many of the most prominent 
writers of his day. Ernest Heming- 
way, John Steinbeck, John O’Hara, 
Vincent Sheean, the late Oliver St. 
John Gogarty . . . the list runs 
on. In their time they have all 
propped up the bar at Costello’s. 
And Costello’s is the only bar in 


New York which can boast murals 
sketched by James Thurber, 
another old friend of Tim’s. 
Talking with Tim in his bar one 
afternoon recently, I asked him 
which of ali the writers he’s known 
impressed him most. He replied 
without hesitation: “ Steinbeck 
was the nicest guy of the whole lot 
of them. He’d stand there quiet 
and self-effacing. You wouldn’t 
think he could write his name.” 
Tim also had a soft spot for the 
late Dylan Thomas and gets angry 
with people who spread stories of 
Thomas’s drunken exploits in New 
York. Tim, who’s short-sighted, 
recalls that on one occasion he be- 
came intrigued by the fact that 
Thomas appeared to be smoking 
the butt of a cigar—a butt which 
never seemed to get shorter. He 
took a closer look and discovered 
it wasn’t a cigar at all. “ Wasn’t it 
his little red whiskey nose!” 
Tim, with his _ soft-voiced 
courtliness, is not today a man you 
would associate with violence. But 
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there was a time when he was an 
ardent revolutionary. During the 
“Troubles” in Ireland he was 
what he calls a “transport man”, 
driving cars loaded with arms and 
ammunition. 

But, unlike many of New York’s 
Irishmen, he bears no grudge 
against his former enemy: “ I’ve 
always liked the British as people 
—even when we were fighting 
them.” 

In 1927, he left Dublin and 
came to the United States, working 
for a time as a truck driver for a 
big grocery chain. Those were the 
days of Prohibition and, by 1929, 
Tim and his younger brother Joe, 
who is now his partner in Cos- 
tello’s, were running their own 
speakeasy. 

Tim recalls that, when he 
started the venture, he had exactly 
twelve dollars and _ seventy-five 
cents in the bank. “It was just 
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nerve that got us through,” he 
says. 

Looking back the brothers 
marvel that their business wasn’t 
broken up by the police; but there 
was always the friendly Irish cop 
at the local police station who 
would tip them off when a raid 
was planned. There was the day, 
though, when Joe was nabbed by 


federal agents and duly bailed 
out under the name of “Tom 
O’Brien ”. 


“One thing you always had to 


remember,” Joe says, “and that 
was never to give your own 
name.” 


Though Tim Costello has had 
his fill of conversation with many 
of the great literary figures of the 
past thirty years, there’s a writer 
he’s never met who particularly 
excites his curiosity. In fact, he’s 
hoping that one day Brendan 
Behan will walk into his bar! 
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A Matter of Course 


AT a Curragh race meeting a backer saw his horse, Morning 


Glory, coming up the straight 


“ 


winning in a canter”, 


and at the same moment he espied his bookmaker running 


away from the course. 


After a long chase the backer returned with the welshing 
bookie’s satchel, and, as he extracted his own winnings and 
handed the satchel to a course official, he remarked: “I had 
to run almost as hard as Morning Glory to win.” 

“ But,” said the official, “ Morning Glory didn’t win— 


it was beaten on the post.” 


OLD lady (to friend at races): “I’ve backed a horse and it’s 
sure to win, because it starts at twenty-five to one and 


the race isn’t till one o'clock.” 
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“You Don't 
Know Ulster,” 
said Shane 


O'Neill to the 


Virgin ueen 


DONN LEARY 


Note for the benefit of those whose history may have 
become rusty: Elizabeth I was the daughter of Henry 
VIII of England and Anne Boleyn. By successive Par- 
liaments she was proclaimed legitimate, illegitimate, 
and again legitimate. The question is still an open one. 
Queen of England from 1558 to 1603, she had several 
aliases, the best known of which are Gloriana, the 
Virgin Queen and Good Queen Bess.‘ Shane O'Neill, 
better known as Sedn an Diomais by reason of his 
haughty spirit, was the son of Conn O'Neill, first Earl 


of Tyrone. 


+ \ AKE way,” cried the gentle- 

iY man-usher, “for O’Neale 
the great, cousin to St. Patrick, 
friend to the Queen of England, 
enemy to all the world besides.” 

“What is that stuffed robin try- 
ing to say?” Shane enquired of his 
attendant bard. 

Shane’s ruddy countenance be- 


came a shade ruddier when the 
usher’s announcement was trans- 
lated. 

“ The fellow has discernment,” 
he observed, “but,” he added in 
a tone which caused one of his 
gallowglasses to step forward and 
twirl a battle-axe enquiringly, “he 
is not in earnest.” 
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The bard came to the rescue, 
and began to chant: 

“ Make way for the noble, the 
valiant, the victorious hero, the 
child of Heremcn, the son of Conn 
of the Hundred Battles, the lord of 
war, the O’Neill of Ulster.” 

“Lamh dhearg abu,” agreed 
the gallowglasses in a stentorian 
voice. 

A number of heads appeared 
from adjacent doors, and even 
more rapidly disappeared. Shane 
glanced disdainfully at the usher, 
and strode into the royal presence. 

Elizabeth, who was alone, had 
intended to receive him in impres- 
sive silence, but curiosity was too 
much for her, and she enquired 
angrily, “ what shouting is this at 
my door? Why are you staring at 
me from under your hand?” she 
went on, as Shane remained silent. 

“Who can look at the sun with- 
out shading his eyes?” said Shane. 

“ Flatterer,” murmured Glori- 
ana, achieving a simper. “The 
noise?” 

“Seldom has such peerless 
beauty been wedded to such ten- 
acity of purpose,” Shane mused 
aloud. “ No wonder kings’ sons 
are jostling one another to get your 
hand in marriage.” 

“You heard me asking you a 
question,” said Elizabeth with a 
certain amused irritation. 

“I was admiring how deter- 
mined you were to get an answer,” 
replied Shane. 

“Zounds,” swore the Virgin 
Queen, permitting a trace of a 
Tudor wrinkle to corrugate her 
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brow, “are you determined not to 
answer it?” 

“Oh, that!” Shane nodded to- 
wards the door. “My bard was 
translating your doorkeeper’s 
pretty speech.” 

“He’s a peer of the realm and 
not a janitor,” corrected Elizabeth 
with some asperity. “ Your bard 
must think you deaf.” 

“*Most of your subjects believe 
that only hardness of hearing pre- 
vents foreigners from understand- 
ing English,” said Shane. 


“But it was the bard who 
spoke,” interposed the queen. 

“Right as ever,” confessed 
Shane. “He is rapidly becoming 
Anglicised.” 

Elizabeth chuckled. “ You 


should learn English.” 

“It is too difficult to learn in 
the short time at my disposal,” was 
Shane’s reply. 

Elizabeth raised her eyebrows. 
“Are you leaving us, then, so 
soon?” 

“The stern call of duty,” said 
Shane. “If I am to do you ser- 
vice, I must tear myself away 
soon. The longer I bask in the 
radiance of your smile the more 
repugnant becomes the thought of 
departure.” 

“Be of good cheer,” Elizabeth 
assured him. “ You are not being 
banished.” 

There was a slight pause. 

“T breathe again,” he resumed. 
“ But,” he shook his head, “ not 
by breath alone doth man live. I 
am a proud man in my own small 
way, and it irks me to increase the 
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Are Left-Handed People Cleverer ? 
[5s it really true that left-handed people are generally cleverer 
than right-handed ? 

An emphatic “yes ” is the answer given to this question 
by a panel of experts who have been studying the fascinating 
subject. A right-handed schoolmaster declares that the left- 
handed are, in brain power, far superior to the right-handed. 

“No left-handed boy is, or could be, a fool,” he states. 

What causes left-handedness ? Doctors say it’s concerned 
with brain development. In the right-handed the left side of 
the brain is bigger and in the left-handed the right side. One 
reason why so many people are right-handed is that they see 
things more quickly and easily with their right eye than with 


the left. 
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intolerable expense to which my 
stay is putting you.” 

The queen started. “ More 
moncy! You have my permission 
to send to Ulster for your rents,” 
she added graciously. 

“You don’t know Ulster,” was 
Shane’s melancholy answer. “I 
keep the wolf from the door when 
I'm at home, but rent-collecting in 
Ulster requires the personal 
touch.” 

“Touch is right,” Elizabeth 
agreed fervently. Intercepting a 
most uncourtier-like glance from 
Shane, she continued in a danger- 
ously silky voice: “Of course, I 
could lodge you in the Tower.” 

“Aye, indeed,” Shane acqui- 
esced, “or have me beheaded for 
that matter.” 

“What are you hinting at?” 
stormed Elizabeth. “ Haven’t you 
my royal word?” 

Shane was candour itself. 
“Faith, I feel much safer here 
than at home. Sussex has me 
always worrying about assassin- 
ation.” 


“ Sussex?” enquired the queen. 

“Did I never tell you that he 
bribed a man of my own to 
murder me?” asked Shane. 

“ Murder—an English noble- 
man? I never heard of this before. 
He shall answer to me for it.” 

“ Maybe you wouldn’t mind my 
having a few words with him,” 
Shane smiled ingratiatingly. 

“There would be too much of 
an edge on your discourse,” re- 
plied Elizabeth. “Keep that kind 
of talk for the Scots.” | 

“Tam sure those boys are cost- 
ing you a pretty penny,” Shane 
observed sympathetically. 

“I’m robbed from them, but 
what’s to be done with them?” 
admitted Elizabeth, looking at 
Shane thoughtfully. 

“ There’s only one man in Ire- 
land could put them in their 
place,” said Shane with appropri- 
ate modesty. 

“Yes, of course,” agreed the 
queen; “and he’s in England 
now. I take your meaning.” She 
reflected for a while. 
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“You put me in mind of my 
grandfather’s dictum,” continued 
Elizabeth. 

“TI hadn’t the pleasure of his 
acquaintance,” said Shane politely. 

“ © Tf all Ireland cannot rule this 
man,’ said he, ‘let this man rule 
all Ireland.’” 

Shane was impressed. “ Your 
grandfather was evidently a man 
of considerable administrative 
ability.” 

Elizabeth deprecated the praise 
of her relative. “ He had his good 
points, but he was too fond of 
money.” 


” 


“It’s bad to waste it,” was 
Shane’s comment. 
Gloriana made a wry face. 


“ Aren’t you a Catholic?” 

“Let us not start talking politics 
now,” said Shane. 

Elizabeth laughed. “”Twas Mis- 
tress O’Donnell was in my mind, 
not politics.” 

Shane shrugged his shoulders. 
“A mere boy and girl affair.” 

“* Shameless—to a virgin queen, 
too,” sniggered the Defender of 
the Faith. “ How much would you 
take to go home and keep Ulster 
in order for me?” she enquired 
suddenly. 

“Ts it banishing me you are?” 
asked Shane. 

“Tm talking business 
replied Elizabeth. 

Shane made a rapid calculation. 
“Let us say £1,000 to cover all 
expenses.” 

The Virgin Queen was thunder- 
struck. “You have had £1,500 
from me already, and now you 


now,” 
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have the face to ask for £1,000 
more.” 

“ Well,” Shane explained, “I 
have to pay for my men, too.” 

“You needn’t have brought a 
regiment with you. I invited you 
and not all your clan.” Gloriana 
was distinctly peevish. “Not a 
penny more than £500—and make 
a hog or a dog of it.” 

Shane shook his head. 

“That’s my last word,” said 
Elizabeth. “ Take it or leave it.” 

“If you don’t mind,” replied 
Shane, “ Ill stay here.” 

“You will not,” countered 
Elizabeth; “ you’re too expensive. 
Listen; I'll make you Captain- 
General of Ulster into the bar- 
gain.” 

Shane groaned deeply“ Be off 
with yourself,” said the queen, 
“and quieten those Scots for me.” 
Shane kissed her hand with be- 
coming melancholy. “ Dismissed,” 
he murmured. 

He halted at the door. “ By the 
way ” 

“Not a penny more,” 
rupted Elizabeth. 

“This would be a good chance 
of sending home that young rela- 
tive of mine—Matthew’s son. I 
won’t ask anything extra for bring- 
ing him, and I'll teach him the way 
he should go.” 

“I doubt he’d survive it,” re- 
torted Elizabeth. “I'll look after 
him. He’s learning English, and, 
as you said, that takes time.” 

Some days later Elizabeth sat 
alone reflecting with considerable 
dissatisfaction on the blithe ‘way 


inter- 
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in which Shane had signed an 
agreement full of conditions which 
she was certain must have been 
very distasteful to him; they had, 
indeed, been selected with that 
laudable intent. Yet Shane had, so 
to speak, taken that unpleasing 
document in his stride, pausing 
only to remark on its excel- 
lent Latinity. Elizabeth had an un- 
comfortable feeling that he would 
have signed the document with 
equal alacrity even if it had been 
in English, which he did not 
understand. 

It was accordingly with a very 
natural irritation that she observed 
grave disapproval in the counte- 
nance of Burleigh, who just then 
made his entry. 

“What do you want?” she en- 
quired brusquely. 

“ May it please your most graci- 


ous Majesty,” Cecil began, with a 
perfection of manner calculated to 
exasperate even the meckest 
sovran. “I have here an order to 
pay £500 to Shane O’Neill.” 
“What of it?” Gloriana tapped 
the ground with a petulant foot. 
“A dangerous precedent will 
be created by the payment of such 
excessive rates of travelling and 
subsistence to an avowed rebel.” 
“Our Captain-General in 
Ulster,” stormed the royal maiden. 
“A disaffected person,” was 
Cecil’s grave comment. 
“Ts that order signed and 
sealed Elizabeth Regina?” 
“Yes, your majesty.” Burleigh’s 
response lacked enthusiasm. 
Secretly sharing his lack of en- 
thusiasm to the full, the queen 
flew into a passion, and shouted: 
“Proceed accordingly!” 


AN employee at a Tyrone railway junction regularly acted 
as sidesman at a nearby parish church. 

Once he fell asleep during the sermon and a friend, know- 

ing that the sidesmen’s duties followed closely on the finish, 


One-Track Mind ? 


nudged him. 


Suddenly startled, the sleeper rose to his feet and the 
words, “ Change here for Randalstown, Magherafelt, Money- 


” 


more and Cookstown, 


rang through the church. 


AGNES MCATEER in the Belfast Telegraph 


Nature’s Poets 


[N speech, Gaelic seems to contain our natural poetry as a 
race. On a windy day over Clew Bay an old man behind 
Westport says to me: “ There is a blossom on the sea to- 
day,” and my heart jumps with delight at this dignity of 
speech which I like to think is natural, racial, embedded. 
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—He has written the best— 
of the war books 


CORNELIUS RYAN 


Dublinman 


Page One 


etine 
JHE man from Dublin who 

wanted to go to war—and had a 
hard time doing it—has written a 
book about D-Day which has been 
acclaimed by American generals as 
“the best of the war books ”. 

The book is The Longest Day. 
The author, Cornelius Ryan, was 
born in Dublin in 1920, educated 
by the Irish Christian Brothers and 
takes great delight in recalling that 
he was one of the “ no-pass class ”. 

At fourteen, Ryan wanted to be 
a doctor. “I ditched that idea,” he 
says, “when the family cash ran 
out.” At eighteen, he started “ writ- 
ing little things for the news- 
papers” and tried his hand at 
amateur acting. He wrote a couple 
of plays which were put on at 
amateur theatres in Dublin. They 
failed. “I always had the excuse 
that mother ran short of cash and 
couldn’t finance them any longer. 
In the family they were known as 
Mother’s Flops.” 

At that ume the first Irish airline 
was formed and Ryan became the 
company’s traffic officer. “ There 


were three planes a day, so I had 
plenty of time for writing,” he said. 

While with the airline he met 
biscuit millionaire Garfield Weston 
and went with him to London. The 
war had begun and the first of the 
air raids was only days away. 
Weston had promised Lord Wool- 
ton and Lord Beaverbrook that he 
would take over the task of feeding 
the thousands in the shelters. And 
Ryan was given the job doing just 
that. For eighteen months he drove 
food-laden trucks all over London. 

He wanted to “ get into the war” 
but found his job of feeding the 
shelters had put him on the de- 
ferred list. Finally he left Garfield 
Weston and joined a news agency 
—*“ just a glorified office boy, but 
I learned the fundamentals ”. Later 
he became a reporter and, when the 
United States entered the war, was 
assigned to cover the arrival of 
American troops—“ because I was 
Irish I guess.” 

Finally he got what he wanted: 
into the war and writing at the 
same time. As a war correspondent 
he flew fourteen bombing missions 
with the American Air Force and 
covered the North African and D- 
Day landings. 

“I wrote myself black in the 
face,” he says. In peacetime he re- 
visited the Normandy beaches, 
picked up bits of rusty shrapnel, 
and wondered what had happened 
to the men who came through the 
June 6 battles. 

“TI was astonished to find that 
nobody had a list of the men who 
landed here on that day.” Then 
started a fantastic search for those 
men whose stories are told in The 
Longest Day. 

Sunday Express 


° Hu?: hupp, there 

hupp!” shouted the man 
to the cattle he was driving near 
Ballynure, meaning for them to 
be quick and hurry on. Not just a 
countryman’s word, this exclama- 
tion so beautifully onomatopoetic 
in its rousing effect; for among 
words and expressions we use 
every day, this one has a noble 
ancestry. 

In the eighth century, a 
scholarly Irish monk compiled a 
list of words used by the Irish, 
and set beside them their Latin 
equivalent. One of these words 
was “hupp” (hurry, be quick). 
The manuscript proving this is 
in the library of St. Gall in 
Switzerland. So this word is at 
least 1,200 years old. 

But there are dozens of other 
words which, in their Elizabethan 
origin or pronunciation, have 
been retained in their purity. 
This remark applies, of course, to 
those areas which were spared at 
least the imposition of Scottish 
dialect (one of the results of the 
Plantation of Ulster). Thus in the 
eastern parts of Ireland, parts of 
the Midlands, and in parts of the 
North, we find words spoken as 
they were in old English. 

When our country visitor says 
that “he is sarching for a sartain 
parson,” he is speaking just as 
the nobility did anything from 
300 to §00 years ago. For the 
correct old English pronunciation 
of “er” was “ar”. The old form 
is still heard in “ sergeant”, 
“clerk”. Dryden _ rhymed 
“partin” with “certain”, and he 
was an Englishman. 
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Our ancestors “hupped” 
cattle 1,000 years ago 


These Words 
have a 
Pedigree 

R. G. MACAULAY 
snndesiiiensitinipaaliiaia 


The Irish orators in the House 
of Commons fixed the sound of 
the word “ great”. The celebra- 
ted Lord Chesterfield, during a 
debate, objected to the pronuncia- 
tion being anything but “ greet ”. 
To say “grate”, he asserted, 
“would be ‘ vulgar’ Irish.” But 
the Irish members had among 
them an authority on the subject, 
and they won their way. 

Nor is there anything vulgar 
about saying “tay” for tea, 
“say” for sea. For this was the 
pronunciation 350 years ago, as 
Cowper, the 18th-century English 
poet, used it. 

In the old conjugations of 
English the past tense of many 
verbs was ‘indicated by changing 
a vowel in the word itself, not by 
adding “ed”. And of these old 
forms many survive to the 
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present day, and are almost of 
universal usage in Ireland. 

Thus we hear “wor” (for 
were) and “set” (for sat). But a 
more picturesque example of it is 
found when a man says, “I ruz 
my hand”, meaning he raised his 
hand. 

The dropping of the pronoun 
“thou” in the English meant 
that “ you” had to represent both 
singular and plural. The Irish re- 
moved the resulting ambiguity of 
meaning by using such terms as 


“ ye 4 “ yer . “ yous g “ce yez "te 
and “yiz”. Hence the phrase, 
“yous _ fellows ”. Similarly, 
“rinsh”, as “rinsh that glass ”, 


is a term found in Shakespeare 
and Lovelace. 

In a courtroom recently people 
laughed at an old countryman 
who kept addressing the magis- 
trate as “yer honour”. But they 
were ignorant of the fact that he 
was speaking in the same elevated 
manner as the nobleman in former 
times at court. The expression is 
also found in great profusion in 
the State Papers and correspon- 
dence of the 16th century. 

We have also held to the old 
sounds of certain vowels or diph- 
thongs, and in our locution we 
hear “ decaive” for deceive and 
“persaive ” for perceive. A _per- 
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son will be described as full of 
decait, meaning deceit. 

Then, very often about Belfast, 
we hear of a person “ chawing ” 
(chewing) the rag, and in the 
country “wonst” for once, or 
“heighth ” for height. These, too, 
are survivals of the old English, 
and are to be found in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. In other words, 
they were the pronunciations used 
in the 16th century. 

Again, when speaking of a 
“brave” day, we are using one 
of Shakespeare’s often repeated 
descriptions. Then there is the 
use of “dry” to mean thirst, as, 
for instance, in— 


“Pll eat when [’'m hungry, 
Pll drink when I’m dry.” 


Here again another old English 
word crops up, and it is one 
which Middleton, the  16th- 
century dramatist, used in this 
sense. 

As with words, so with phrases. 
The Munster man asks: “ Have 
you e’er a match?” Shakespeare’s 
characters asked it in the same 
way. And there is the universal 
“°Cause why”; as “I didn’t go, 
cause why I was too tired.” This 
phrase was also used by Chaucer 
§00 years ago. 


ERE is a very simple test by which, it is said, we can tell 
good people from bad. If a smile improves a man’s face, 


he is a good man; if a smile disfigures his face, he is a bad 


man. 


J 


W.L.P. 


SOME people seem so cheerful when they are merely showing 


off their teeth. 


His torrent of oratory on the wrongs of Ireland brought the 
Union audience cheering to its feet 


I First Met Yeats 
at Oxford 


L. A. G. STRONG 


B. YEATS came to live at 
¢ Oxford in 1919. The years 
he spent there were productive and 
happy. He wrote a number of 
poems, including All Souls’ Night 
and A Prayer for my Daughter, 
and a great part of The Trembling 
of the Veil, which he read aloud 
to us, often having difficulty in 
deciphering his own handwriting. 
Above all, he was at his ease, 
removed from the insistent acer- 
bities of Irish politics, and able to 
reassure Englishmen about the in- 
tentions of Irish patriots. This, 
though a supporter of Cosgrave, 
he was later loyally to do when 
de Valera came into power and 
politicians in London feared a 
showdown. 

At Oxford Yeats lived the un- 
harassed life of a man of letters 
in an ancient university, enjoying 
the company of scholars, and 
especially of undergraduates, 
among whom he had the status of 
a major prophet. 

I met him in the autumn of 


Condensed from Green Memory 


1919, when, as secretary of the 
Wadham Literary Society, I be- 
sought him to address us. The 
reply was an invitation to come 
and see him after dinner in a tall 
house in Broad Street, opposite 
Balliol. The stairs were dimly lit, 
and the wall was decorated with 
Blake’s engravings from the Book 
of Job. The room into which I 
was ushered was dimly lit too, 
and there, in a loose-fitting suit 
of a faintly pinkish tint and a 
blue soft shirt, was the tall 
legendary figure. 

He greeted me in a low tone, 
introduced me to Mrs. Yeats, put 
into my hand a strange-shaped 
glass—I was too much overcome 
to notice what was in it—and then, 
in a surprisingly brisk and business- 
like fashion, asked me what sort 
was our society and what would 
we like him to talk about. A sub- 
ject was settled, I stayed for about 
an hour, and went back to my 
rooms almost dizzy, hardly able 
to believe that I had been talking 
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to the poet whom I had admired 
so fervently and for so long. 

On the appointed evening I 
called with two other officials at 
his house in Broad Street to collect 
our guest. Short though the dis- 
tance was, we had a taxi. Yeats 
upbraided us for going to the ex- 
pense: “I would have walked.” 
He had changed into a kind of in- 
formal dinner jacket and a soft 
white shirt. He glanced sharply at 
us, noting that we had not changed, 
and for the moment we were 
afraid that he would feel we were 
not treating him with proper 
respect; but he made no comment, 
ate his dinner with us on a bench 
in Hall, and delighted everyone 
within range by his vigorous, 
quick-darting talk and his stories. 
The official part of the evening 
was just as successful, and he dis- 
concerted a don by dating within 
thirty years a piece of very early 
Greek sculpture. 

After that I saw him a few 
times only until the appearance of 
my first book of verse nearly two 
years later. I had gone down from 
the university. Hopefully, I posted 
him a copy. He sent for me one 
Monday evening after dinner, and 
told me he was now obliged to 
look at me in a different way. 

“T have had to readjust my 
mind. I had thought of you as 
Strong the schoolmaster. Now I 
must think of you as Strong the 
poet.” 

At 


THE 


the end of the evening, 


Yeats told me that I was to come 
every Monday night as long as he 
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was in Oxford. It can be imagined 
what this meant to a young man 
in poor health, diffident, awkward, 
unsure of himself and of his 
future. And this kindness was 
typical of Yeats. He set me on my 
feet, he gave me the greatest en- 
couragement and help that any 
human being could possibly have 
given me, at a time when I des- 
perately needed help and encour- 
agement. 

One incident shows the reputa- 
tion he had in the university. A 
girl undergraduate arrived one day 
at the house in a great state of 
agitation. She had taken a book 
away from the Bodleian Library, 
a gross breach of the rules. 
Overcome with horror, she 
sought the fountainhead of wis- 
dom, and presented herself sob- 
bing to the astonished poet. He 
gave her his complete attention, 
and, satisfied on the facts, sent for 
Mrs. Yeats, who comforted the 
girl with tea and aspirins. 

Yeats then took the book back 
to the Bodleian, and handed it to 
a stupefied official with a long and 
flamboyant explanation which, if it 
conveyed anything to him at all, 
suggested that the book had 
arrived at the Broad Street house 
in the form of a spiritualistic 
apport. Yeats then departed, leav- 
ing the official to eye the book and 
restore it, rather gingerly, to its 
place on the shelves. 

Yeats’s relationship to the Uni- 
versity as such was rather equi- 
vocal. Certain of the dons looked 
on him with suspicion as a rebel. 
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He himself attributed their hesi- 
tation to other causes. 

“No sooner does a period in 
which I have been seen to be 
harmless encourage them, and 
they decide that though I am an 
Irishman I. have no plan to over- 
throw the British Empire, and 
their wives plan to ask my wife to 
tea, than the red heels of Lady 
Ottoline Morrell gleam upon my 
doorstep, and all shudder and 
retreat once more.” 

The liveliest were not deterred, 
however, and if the staider sort 
kept ‘away, I think the poet’s 
criticisms of university education 
had as much to do with it as the 
bizarre elegance of Lady Ottoline. 

Yeats in my hearing remarked 
to two English dons, “I can’t see 
what you think you are achieving. 
You seem to be busy with the 
propagation of second and third 
and fourth hand opinions upon 
literature. Culture does not con- 
sist in acquiring opinions, but in 
getting rid of them.” 

There was no doubt of his suc- 


cess with undergraduates. He was 
invited to speak at the Union, and 
brought that most formidable of 
audiences cheering to its feet with 
a torrent of oratory on the wrongs 
of Ireland. He came a second time 
to Wadham, and spoke of his 
hopes for Ireland. 

A don rather superciliously 
asked if he was not afraid that his 
hopes were unrealistic and remote 
from life. 

The reply came in a flash: “No, 
sir. Too many of my friends have 
been shot.” 

I earned a rebuke for saying 
that a people, like an individual, 
should begin with easy objectives 
and proceed to harder ones. 

“That is an extraordinary 
error. We should aim always at the 
most difficult thing that is not 
impossible.” 

On Monday evenings he kept 
open house, but only for the in- 
vited. I saw a gate-crasher turned 
out with glacial finality: and the 
dull, the pompous or the merely 
clever came once only. 


“| SEEK your daughter's hand in marriage, sir. I love her 
devotedly and I would suffer deeply if I caused her a 


moment’s sorrow.” 


“You're dead right, young feilow. You would suffer. I 


know that girl.” 


To make coal last longer, dissolve a handful of washing soda 
in half a bucket of warm water and throw it over a 


hundredweight of coal. 


Another way is to treat each bucket of coal to a half- 
cupful of warm water in which has been dissolved half a 


teaspoonful of ‘saltpetre. 


ANNE McAUuLEY in African Missionary (Cork) 


HEUMATIC fever is an in- 

flammation that attacks a 
special kind of tissue called con- 
nective tissue which occurs in 
varying amounts in different parts 
of the body. A great deal of this 
kind of tissue is present in the 
heart; therefore, rheumatic fever 
nearly always damages the heart. 

Susceptibility to rheumatic 
fever appears to be inherited. If 
both parents are positive—having 
a history of rheumatic fever— 
chances that their child will get it 
are practically 100 per cent. If one 
parent is positive while the other 
has merely a positive father or 
mother, chances that a given child 
will get it are 50-50. Infection 
passed from parent to child or 
child to child apparently plays no 
part. 

Rheumatic fever usually begins 
in childhood. The first attack is 
most likely to occur between the 
ages of five and fourteen, although 
it can develop for the first time 
in young adults, 

It occurs most often under con- 
ditions which may lead to the 
development of streptococcal in- 
fections of the upper respiratory 
tract. Such conditions include 
overcrowding, inadequate diet, and 
cold, damp weather which favours 
frequent chilling. 

One attack makes it likely that 
the individual will have another. 
Since heart damage may occur or 
increase during each attack, the 
amount of final heart impairment 
is partly dependent on the number 
and severity of recurrences. After 
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Rheumatic fever . . . a child- 
hood ailment that strikes 
twice 


One of 
Medicine’s 
Biggest 
Mysteries 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


adolescence, however, recurrences 
tend to decrease. 

Permanent heart damage does 
not always develop. A number of 
children and adults are found to 
have definite signs of rheumatic 
heart disease with no recognisable 
history of rheumatic fever. 

In the majority of cases, rheu- 
matic fever begins its destruction 
slowly, and sometimes without 
being noticed at all. A child may 
develop a mild fever, and tell his 
mother about pains in his muscles 
and joints. Or there may be an 
alarming lack of appetite, undue 
exhaustion evidenced by a distaste 
for playful activity, slight rashes, 


Condensed from The Magnificat 
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“ Sorry, kid. Fust out of uranium, but if I were you P’'d es the 
national prestige to the Government.” 
Dublin Opinion 


periodic nosebleeds, and little 
bumps under the skin. 

Sometimes abdominal pains in- 
dicative of “appendicitis” occur, 
and at other times the child may 
develop the jerkiness character- 
istic of St. Vitus’ dance. In ex- 
treme cases there may be high 
fever, and excruciating pain in the 
joints and muscles. 

Having described the ordinary 
symptoms associated with rheu- 
matic fever, what can modern 


miedical science tell us about what 
goes on behind these symptoms, 
about how parents can co-operate 
with doctors in helping to safe- 
guard their children’s health? I 
asked a well-known doctor to out- 
line the most helpful information. 
This is what he told me: 

“Loss of appetite, pains in the 
joints, or persistent low fever may 
be signs of this disease. Often 
they are not, but it is wise to check 
with a doctor. 


This impassioned orator had an impressive 
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“Sometimes rheumatic fever 
has no symptoms, so it is also a 
good precaution for the child to 
have a thorough medical examin- 
ation at regular intervals. 

“Follow the doctor’s advice 
about treatment in case the child 
has rheumatic fever. Doctors often 
advise long rest in bed to help pro- 
tect the heart from unnecessary 
strain. 

“When the child is allowed to 
leave bed his parents should see 
that he returns to normal activity 
only as gradually as the doctor re- 
commends. 

“Rheumatic fever may strike 
more than once. To help guard 
against this, doctors may advise 
steps for keeping the child in good 
physical condition, and for avoid- 
ing nose and throat infections 
which may precede another attack. 
With good medical guidance, a re- 
currence of this disease can fre- 
quently be prevented.” 

A New York City pediatrician 
has this to say about rheumatic 
fever as compared with the more 
commonly recognised infantile 
paralysis : : 

“T would not wish to mini- 
mise the seriousness of infantile 
paralysis,. but polio is not as pre- 
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valent as rheumatic fever. For one 
thing, an attack of infantile paraly- 
sis, if successfully or partly suc- 
cessfully overcome, means that the 
victim is quite immune to further 
attack by the virus for life. On 
the other hand, the first attack of 
rheumatic fever means that there 
are likely to be many more. Rheu- 
matic fever may not disfigure the 
body outwardly, but the damage it 
does to the heart may prove to be 
more fatal in the long run than 
aziything the polio virus leaves be- 
hind.” 

A final word from a prominent 
doctor who can speak with auth- 
ority: 

“TI would advise that you warn 
parents not to worry unduly about 
rheumatic fever. Alertness, of 
course, is not only commendable, 
but vital, inasmuch as it means so 
much to treat the condition early. 

“It can be said reassuringly 
that the prevention of strep throat 
infections with the sulfa drugs, 
combined with expert medical 
care, has been reducing the num- 
ber of repeat attacks endured by 
victims, and in many cases pro- 
tectirg children from being 
severely handicapped for an entire 
lifetime.” 
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‘THE fault with many speakers is that you can’t hear what 
they're saying. The trouble with others is that you can. 


‘TRabitions are like lamp-posts. Wise men use them to guide 
their paths. Drunkards use them to support their in- 
V. H. 


stability. 
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This impassioned orator had an impressive 
English lineage. Yet—— 


He was Ireland’s Greatest 
American Friend 


PATRICK P. O’CARROLL 


——! and its people have 
always had friends in the 
United States of America. But it 
would be difficult to find a more 
ardent admirer than the American, 
George Washington Parke Custis. 
Ireland’s fight was always his fight 
up to the time of his death in 1857. 

Even in death he stretched out 
his hand in friendship. His last 
wish was that shamrocks be planted 
on his grave and that some honest 
Irish soul ask God to bless him. 
Since 1957, on each March 17th, 
the U.S. Government carries out 
his last wish with solemn cere- 
monies at his graveside in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, 
among the gently rolling Virginia 
hills overlooking Washington, D.C. 

Custis, although a gifted orator, 
artist and playwright, is best known 
to the American people because his 
life was closely woven into the 
fabric of American history. He 
was the adopted son of George 
Washington and, later in life, 
became the father-in-law of Robert 
E. Lee, General of the Armies of 
the Confederacy, thus linking the 


two great generals in a family con- 
nection. Custis built a stately man- 
sion on his 1,100-acre estate in 
Arlington and General Lee lived 
there for some time. Today, 
beautifully restored, it is a national 
monument to both Lee and Custis. 

On part of his estate is the 
Arlington National Cemetery, one 
of the most magnificent national 
shrines in the United States. The 
92,000 members of the Armed 
Forces buried there represent a 
cross-section of all American 
struggles from the Revolution to 
the Korean conflict. In the ceme- 
tery is the majestic Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, the focal point 
for some 4,500 daily visitors. A 
short distance from the Tomb is 
the grave of George Washington 
Parke Custis. 

What prompted his deep, abid- 
ing love for Ireland and its people? 
He was a staunch Episcopalian and 
the dusty, ancient records of his 
family history in the Arlington 
archives show an English lineage 
that reads like a page from 
Burke’s Peerage. 
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There is an American saying to 
the effect that there are only two 
races: those who are Irish and 
those who claim to be Irish. Custis 
may have been one of the early 
claimants, for he stated that he 
may have been related to a family 
named Dillon. He added fervently, 
“If there is a single drop in the 
current of my existence that flows 
from an Irish source it will ever 
be warm in my heart.” 

There is no doubt that his 
admiration stemmed from the 
vigorous réle played by the sons 
of Ireland in the American struggle 
for independence. According to 
some estimates, fully one-third of 
the Continental Army was made 
up of Irish volunteers. Washington 
often discussed with Custis his 
own love for the Irish, who, he 
told him, were the comrades of his 
toils, perils and glories in the 
deliverance of his country. 

Custis, in turn, did what he 
could to aid Ireland. At the age of 
forty-five he was a leading citizen 
in Washington, D.C. He called a 
meeting at the City Hall on June 
15th, 1226, for the purpose of 
expressing sympathy for the people 
of Ireland. In the packed hall he 
told the audience of the brave Irish 
in the Revolution. 

The crowd cheered as Custis 
stated, “‘ When our friendless ban- 
ner was first unfurled for resistance, 
who were the strangers that first 
mustered round its staff; and when 
it reeled in the fight, who more 
bravely sustained it than Erin’s 
generous sons? ” 
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A master of oratory, many wept 
at his description of Ireland’s 
miseries and her desperate need 
for aid. He ended his talk with, 
“Treland, thou friend of my 
country in my country’s most 
friendless days, much injured, 
much enduring land, accept this 
poor tribute from one who esteems 
thy worth and mourns thy deso- 
lation. May God of Heaven in His 
justice and mercy, grant thee more 
prosperous fortune and in His own 
good time cause the sun of free- 
dom to shed its benign radiance 
on the Emerald Isle. Erin and 
Liberty. Erin go brath.” 

As a result oi his impassioned 
plea a resolution was unanimously 
adopted that the citizens of 
Washington, D.C., would do all 
in their power to promote the 
cause of the emancipation of 
Ireland. A committee of fourteen 
members was appointed and re- 
quested to communicate these sen- 
timents to the Irish people. 

On July 4th, 1826, Custis in- 
vited his many friends in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to a féte champetre on 
the grounds of his estate in 
Arlington. They gathered to cele- 
brate the soth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, This document pro- 
claimed to the world the reasons 
why the young colonies were 
taking up arms against England. 

Custis must have been aware 
that eight of the signers of this 
Declaration had been born im 
Ireland or were of Irish descent. 
These men, knowing their signa- 
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tures would bring charges of 
treason against them and, there- 
fore, virtually signing their death 
warrant, walked up as their turn 
came and signed with a flourish. 
Custis must have known this, for 
at the party he discussed the rdéle 
of the Irish in the Revolution. 

Custis gave this feast in George 
Washington’s tent, the tent that 
sheltered the Father of his country 
from the time it was first pitched 
near Boston in 1775 until it 
became a banqueting “ hall” for 
the captive English generals at the 
close of the Revolution at York- 
town in 1781. 

The tent was supported by 
pillars entwined with wreaths of 
the laurel and the vine and de- 
corated with a series of emblematic 
medallions. One column was 
ornamented with a medallion re- 
presenting Ireland, bearing on it 
an inscription in large capitals: 
“Honour and gratitude to Ireland, 
whose sons nobly contributed to 
the establishment of American 
Independence.” 

At this party Custis pointed out 
the latter pillar and told how the 
courageous Irish never wavered in 
adversity. He told them of the 
infamous British prison ships used 
during the Revolutionary War. 
There were at least thirteen of 
these ships in New York Harbour 
and Custis painted a word picture 
of the horrible conditions that 
prevailed aboard them. 

Provisions were scanty, of bad 
quality, poorly cooked. Fever and 
dysentery, those twin brothers of 


death, roamed through the ships. 
At night the prisoners, the able- 
bodied and the sick, were thrust 
below decks in intolerable heat and 
stench. It has been estimated that 
11,500 prisoners died on these 
ships. 

There were many Irish among 
the prisoners, Custis told his 
friends, “ When the enemy, look- 
ing through the gratings of the 
prison ships, offered to the Irish 
soldiers, who were naked, famished 
and dying, clothes, food and gold 
to induce them to desert our cause 
and take arms for the king, the 
poor fellows from the infernal 
abodes of their misery replied with 
the little breath that was in them, 
and some with their last breath, 
“God save Washington and the 
American cause.’” 

Bernard Schwartz, a U.S. 
Government historian, when re- 
searching in the archives of 
Arlington, came across the last 
wish of Custis. As a result, on the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
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death of Custis, representatives of 
the governments of the U.S. and 
Ireland gathered at his grave on 
March 17th, 1957, and planted 
shamrocks there. 

After the shamrocks were 
planted they looked about for an 
“honest Irish soul” and found 
Father Sean O Cuiv, a visitor 
from Dublin, in the crowd. They 
prevailed on him to give a blessing. 

In a rich Dublin accent he said, 
“This man, George Washington 
Parke Custis, whose heart over- 
flowed with love for America and 
Ireland, must have been a good 
and a kind man. May the sham- 
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rocks of the Emerald Isle, the 
symbol of the Blessed Trinity, 
remind him and remind us that 
love of God and love of country 
are beautiful and blessed posses- 
sions. I fervently hope he has 
found peace.” 

Father O Cuiv then lowered his 
head and in melodious Gaelic gave 
a last blessing. The silence was 
profound. One or two women wept 
openly. Then the crowd melted 
away. 

Each year since the crowd has 
been getting larger. A just, fitting 
tribute to a great friend of 
Ireland .. . 


What Do Boys See Nowadays ? 


MAN-MADE fibres, and the uses they are put to, must have 

caused a domestic revolution in the past couple of years. 
What I should like to know, though, is what is going to happen 
to the primary producers of the traditional textile stuffs. 

Will sheep go on being bred for wool, or will we ignore 
their fleeces to concentrate on cutlets ? Are mulberry trees 
still planted, for silkworms to feed upon ? And what about 
the cotton fields of the Old South, and the songs that were 
sung there, and the stories that were told ? 

An imaginative boy, once upon a time, could put on his 
flannel trousers, his cotton shirt, and his silk tie, of a morning, 
and see in his mind’s eye, as he did so, the great sheep farms 
of Australia and the long-limbed horsemen riding over them; 
the plantations of the Mississippi, and the bales being humped 
on the levees; and even the Great Wall of China. What does 
a boy see nowadays? Test-tubes in a lab? 


Cyrit Ray 


“ WELL, Deirdre, you will be nine tomorrow. Wouldn’t you 
like a cake with nine candles ?” 
“ No, mummy, I’d rather have nine cakes and one candle.” 


The Standard 
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Twenty new friends—and 
she’s never seen them 


How I Cured 
My 
Loneliness 


DEIRDRE O’SHEA 
econ nHMHHe 


VEN the busiest of housewives 

can be lonely. One answer is to 
join a Correspondence Club. Not 
only does it enlarge her horizons 
but it adds zest to the dullest 
days and makes the postman’s 
knock exciting. 

To me the whole idea came as 
a novelty and a pleasant surprise. 
It happened this way: one day, 
glancing through a magazine, I 
saw a letter from a reader men- 
tioning that she belonged to a 
club and was anxious to get new 
members among housewives. The 
only requirement was that they 
should be keen on writing as a 
hobby. 

I took her address and sent off 
a card the very next day. Quite 
soon I had an enthusiastic reply 
and found myself enrolled as a 
member of a club of about twenty 


“writing” housewives scattered 
in all parts of these islands. 


The rules are simple. Each 
member pays only half-a-crown a 
year to the Editor and promises 
to type a letter with a carbon 
copy once a month, These letters 
are bound into two separate maga- 
zines and circulated to all 
members. In addition, there is a 
separate “Who’s Who”, contain- 
ing details of the members given 
by themselves and illustrated by 
photographs. 

It was amazing how soon I got 
to know this score or so of dif- 
ferent pen-friends. Amazing how 
one can gauge character from 
widely different letters and styles 
of writing. (I wonder how far my 
own letters give me away!) One 
or two of the members irritate me 
considerably—especially the one 
who will write comments all over 
the neatly-typed letters from other 
members. On the whole, I like 
my pen-friends very much and 
hope some day to meet a few of 
them. 

I am distinguished in only one 
way—that of having the largest 
family! But how I envy those 
other writing mothers who chalk 
up sO Many acceptances by 
Editors, and are so expert at 
describing their experiences. 
Their example spurs me on, 
sometimes with amazing success. 

The morning or evening when 
that fat envelope arrives means 
that I down all working tools in 
order to have a_ fascinating 
glimpse into the lives of twenty 
other people. It’s a great cure for 


is 


housework blues. I find myself 
doing the washing-up in a dream 
while answering in my mind the 
comments and questions in the 
latest magazine. 

Incidentally, there is one man 
among the correspondents, but 
somehow I feel that he is not 
altogether at home in our midst 
and merely waiting for a reason- 
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able excuse to make his getaway. 

If you are lonely, especially if 
you like writing letters, why 
don’t you try this form of 
escapism and join a Correspond- 
ence Club? I believe there are 
clubs for all types of people, in- 
cluding one for Outsize Women 
who swap details of diets, suc- 
cessful or otherwise! 


> 


No Great Irish Novelist ? 

BACK in the land of the living for some time now is John 
o’ London’s Weekly, showing no signs of its sojourn 

in Lethe, and with not even the name changed. In one of 

his letters John tells us that he is “ an Irishman, although 


born in London ”. 


The point he was making was that no novel of the first 
rank was ever written by an Irishman, and that most of our 
worthwhile work has been done under alien skies. No Irish 
novelist, he says, has yet taken his place beside the French, 
the English, and the Russian masters. 

It would be just like an Irishman born in London to pick 
on the Irish and overlook the fact that many of the world’s 
great novels were also written under alien skies. Do the 
English, perhaps, do their best work in Italy, and the 


Russians in Paris? 


And ‘vhatever happened to Ulysses? They used to rave 
about it as if it were the only novel of the first rank ever 
written: “an immense dolmen, towering over the barren 
wasteland of twentieth-century culture,” and that sort of 


thing. 


But maybe Joyce never was an Irish citizen, seeing how he 


was not born in London! 


Rev. THOMAS HALTON in Hibernia 


[NDIFFERENT GOLFER (in a very remote rough): “Why do 
you keep consulting your watch?” 
Cappy: “ It isn’t a watch, sir; it’s a compass.” 


No man is rich enough to buy back his past 


OscaR WILDE 


| IF HAPPENED TFHIS MONTH 


He Immortalised the 


Bells of 


FRANcis SYLVESTER MAHONY, 
better known by his pseudonym 
“Father Prout”, and author of the 
immortal ballad, The Bells of 
Shandon, died on May 17, 1866. 

Son of a woollen manufacturer in 
Blarney, one of his earliest desires 
was to become a Jesuit (his father 
wanted him to study for the Bar). 
But after holding several positions 
in Clongowes Wood College, Co. 
Kildare, he bade farewell to the 
Order and went to Rome, where he 
was ordained a priest. 

After a period in Cork, where he 
displayed great courage by his 
ministrations during an outbreak of 
cholera, he went to London and 
cultivated the friendship of such 
men as Dickens and Thackeray. 
Later he travelled widely, and he 
spent the last years of his life in 
Paris. It was there that he became 
reconciled to the Church. 

“Father Prout” wrote a_ great 
many poems and ballads. But only 
one of them, The Bells of Shandon, 
is widely known today. 


* The German Plot” 


E SUPPLY OF CANNON FODDER 
from Ireland, in the spring of 
that year, 1918, was proving most 
unsatisfactory. Recruiting was prov- 
ing to be a very slow process, and 


Shandon 


the authorities in Dublin Castle 
had decided that conscription had 
failed. Something must be done to 
bring the Sinn Feiners and their 
harmful propaganda to a halt, else 
the great British war effort might 
be affected. 

Something was done. On May 
17 scores of private houses were 
raided, and many of the Irish 
leaders—Eamon de Valera, Count 
Plunkett, W. T. Cosgrave, Countess 
Markievicz and others—taken into 
custody and gaoled. 

It was announced that a conspir- 
acy between the Irish leaders and 
a certain foreign power had been 
discovered, and this official fairytale 
was trotted forth in justification of 
the many raids. 

The arrests had been made, said 
Lloyd George, “to suppress the 
treasonable conspiracy and to de- 
feat the treacherous attempt of the 
Germans to defame the honour of 
Irishmen for their own ends.” 

This became known as _ the 
“ German Plot.” It had no basis on 
reality whatever. 


Strafford’s Death Warrant 
N May 12, 1641, ONE OF THE 
most hated men in England was 

executed in the Tower, and it is 

said that the common people, when 
they heard the news of his death, 
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lit bonfires in the streets 
danced with joy around them. 

The man wes the English mini- 
ster, Thomas Earl of Strafford, who 
had deserted the popular cause to 
become one of Charles the First’s 
assistants in establishing an arbi- 
trary Government in the land. 
Strafford was also feared in Ire- 
land; he ruled it with a rod of iron. 
“He sowed the seeds of the great 
massacre in that Kingdom,” was 
how one historian summed up the 
situation he had created here. 

But this man who had brought 
death to many finally incurred the 
displeasure of his own leaders. 
And the King he had served so 
brutally well signed his death 
warrant. 


and 


Almost Stole Crown Fewels 
NE OF HISTORY’S MOST UNLIKELY 
tales began on a summer’s morn- 

ing at 7 a.m. in London, when that 


fantastic Irishman, Colonel Thomas’ 


Blood, attempted to steal the 
Crown Jewels of England. 

The date was May 9, 1671. Some 
time before Blood had struck up a 
spurious friendship with the keeper 
of the jewels, one Talbot Edwards. 
The “ friendship ” became so close 
that Blood had spoken of a pos- 
sible match between a supposed 
nephew of his and Edwards’s 
daughter. And a 7 a.m. appointment 
had been made to enable the young 
people to become acquainted. 

But when Edwards opened the 
door that morning he beheld, 


instead of a bashful young man, a 
savage-looking Blood 
companions, all armed. 

Within moments Edwards 


and three 


had 
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been beaten almost insensible, and 
Blood and his three companions 
were busily collecting the valuable 
gems. They were interrupted, 
however, by the arrival of a son of 
Edwards and a companion; they 
chased the thieves and helped to 
capture them. 

The King himself insisted that 
Blood be interrogated in his pre- 
sence; but he was persuaded by 
Blood that if the latter were exe- 
cuted the King and his Ministers 
would go in fear of their lives from 
that day forth. 

So this man, who almost suc- 
ceeded in stealing England’s bright- 
est jewels, was granted a free 
pardon and given land in Ireland! 


Perennial Favourite 
ON May 4, 1728, A SPECIAL 
benefit performance of The 
Beggar’s Opera, by Thomas Gay, 
was given in the Lincoln-Inns 
Fields Theatre for pretty Lavinia 
Fenton, who had captivated her 
audiences in the part of Polly. 

The night was only one of many 
triumphs enjoyed by Gay's 
operetta, which was inspired by a 
remark that Swift made to the 
author, “ What an odd, pretty sort 
of thing a Newgate [Gaol] pastoral 
might make!” 

Swift was right—even though he 
later expressed the opinion that the 
piece would not be a success—and 
the play enjoyed an unprecedented 
run of sixty-two nights in the 
Spring of 1728. No playwright at 
the time ever had a play approach- 
ing this marathon run. Even 
Shakespeare’s plays, ome account 
pointed out, would fall short of it! 
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The play was also presented, in 
the same season, for at least twenty 
nights in succession in Dublin, and 
ever since, of course, it has been a 
perennial favourite with audiences 
in many lands. 

How right Swift was about this 
“pastoral” of rogues and vaga- 
bonds! 


Prince Charlie’s Companion 
[RISHMEN, EVEN AT THE WORST OF 
times, have always found energy 
to fight other men’s battles. 
There was one George Kelly, for 


, instance, who, on May 21, 1722, was 


arrested in a London lodging-house 
because of his suspected “ treason- 
able practices”. These practices 
consisted of acting as agent on be- 
half of English supporters of the 
Pretender. 


Kelly, a native of Galway, was 
educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was a man of strong 
Jacobite beliefs. After his arrest in 
the lodging-house a bill of “ pains 
and penalties” was passed in the 
House of Lords, and an order was 
issued that he was to be imprisoned 
in the Tower of London. 

There he was to stay for twelve 
years until finally he effected his 
escape and made his way to France, 
where he offered his services once 
again to Prince Charles Edward. 

Kelly was one of the Prince’s 
seven companions when Charles 
returned to Scotland. And after the 
disaster at Culloden and _ the 
Prince’s flight, Kelly became the 
Prince’s secretary—a. position he 
held until his death. 

J.E. 


iad, How Are Ye! 


A boctor who had been called in to see a patient strongly 
impressed upon him the necessity of drinking hot water 


with his whiskey. 


“‘ Otherwise,” he said, “ you mustn’t take it at all.” 
“* But how shall I get the hot water?” inquired the patient. 
“* My wife won’t let me have it for the whiskey.” 


“ Well, tell her you want to shave, 


as he took his departure. 


” 


answered the doctor, 


The next day the doctor called again, and when the wife 
opened the door he asked how his patient was. 

“Tm very worried, doctor,” was the reply. “I’m afraid 
he’s gone raving mad. He shaves every ten minutes, and he 
wants a lemon with his water.” 


A CARELESS driver is a man who gambles on a hearse. 


“ A MILLION years is nothing to a geologist.” 
“Oh! No! Don’t tell me that! I’m just after lending a 


fiver to one! ” 


A memorable pub-crawl in the Dublin Liberties 


“Arise, Sir Darby Monaghan, ° 


said the Tipsy Viceroy 


ANDREW STEWART 


_——— is only one instance on 
record of a knighthood being 
bestowed on an innkeeper—and 
of him being stripped of his 
honours a few hours after the 
formal conferring. That singular 
niche in social history is occu- 
pied by one Darby Monaghan, 
an 18th-century licensee of the 
Dublin Liberties. 

The Lord Lieutenant (Viceroy) 
of Ireland at the time was the 
fourth Duke of Rutland, who 
reigned in Dublin Castle from 
1784 to 1787. He was of hail- 
fellow-well-met disposition, and 
Barrington says he was “an 
amiable and extravagant peer, 
without any particular talent, 
except for conviviality.” 

He dearly loved throwing off 
the restraints of protocol and 
painting the town red, particularly 
in such indulgent working-class 
quarters as the Liberties. 

On one such pub-crawl, he and 
his aristocratic cronies, some of 
his Castle entourage, among them 
a Colonel St. Leger, decided to 
sup at the inn run by one Darby 
Monaghan. 


Condensed from the Evening Mail 


Mine host put up such a good 
feed, with choice wines and 
whiskey-punch accompanying, that 
the wassailing went on until 
the early hours, and before it 
suddenly ended most of the party 
were either helpless under the 
table or well on the way. 

In great good humour, the 
Duke, one of the last survivors, 
turned to Darby—who had kept 
a clear head, having early identi- 
fied his noble guests—and _hic- 
cupped: “Damn me, landlord, 
you're a glorious fellow, and an 
honour to your country. I'll 
knight you, egad! So down upon 
your marrow bones this instant!” 

Despite the protests of St. 
Leger, who had also kept reason- 
ably sober, the Duke drew his 
sword, and in the name of his 
Sovereign, George III, tapped 
Darby on the shoulder and 
uttered the traditional command: 
“Arise, Sir Darby Monaghan.” 

The bould Darby mumbled his 
loyal thanks, swore fealty to the 
King in a bumper of his own 
best brew, and thereafter plied 
the gentry with bowl after bowl 


Recipe for Happiness 
‘TAKE equal parts of faith and courage, mix well with a 
sense of humour, sprinkle with a few tears, and add a 
helping for kindness for others. Bake in a good-natured oven 
and dust with laughter. Scrape away any self-indulgence that 
is apparent and serve with generous helpings. 


of punch until they were one and 
all “ blind ”. 

They lay heavy and late the 
following day, and Darby was 
then ready with “the cure ”— 
pre-breakfast bottles of whiskey 
and brandy. 

Only the prudent St. Leger, the 
last of the company to collapse, 
remembered the knighting. Told 
of it, the Duke was dumbfounded 
and mortified, fearing he would 
be the laughing stock of Court and 
Castle for his folly. Darby was, 
therefore, called in and the follow- 
ing dialogue reportedly resulted : 

Duke: “I say, landlord, we 
were all quite jolly last night, 
what? ” 

Darby: “ Your Honour’s noble 
Grace may say that same; we 
drank thirteen whacking bowls of 
punch amongst the five of us?” 

Duke: “ You supped with us? ” 

Darby: “Many thanks to your 
Grace’s Excellency, Darby Mon- 
aghan did hisself that honour.” 

Duke: “No honour atall dear 
fellow. But I say, Darby, do you 
recollect anything particular that I 
did—in the way of a joke, you 
know? Some foolish thing, when 
we were all as drunk as fiddlers? ” 

Darby: “ We— I dare say the 
Colonel remembers you filling up 
the last bowl from the whiskey jug 


instead of from the one containing 
the hot water. Be the powers, I 
couldn’t stand that—it set me off, 
whizzing like a top; and I doesn’t 
recollect one single thing after we 
emptied it.” 

Duke: “Hmmm! So then you 
don’t remember me drawing my 
sword and—ahum!—threatening 
to run you through the body? ” 

Darby: “The Lord above for 
iver presarve yer Dukeship’s 
Highness from cru’l murther and 
sudden death, all the days of yer 
life, but I don’t remimber any 
sich thing. But I well remimber 
the whack yer Excellency’s Royal 
Higiness gave me with that same 
sword over me shoulder when ye 
bid me ‘Rise up, Sur Darby 
Monaghan! ’” 

The fat was now well and truly 
in the fire, and the Duke sought 
St. Leger’s advice in his predica- 
ment. With courtly tact the 
equerry tipped: “Bribe him and 
make him promise to say nothing 
about the frolic.” 

So the Duke offered Darby “a 
tide-waiter’s place, or something 
in the Excise that will bring in 
about a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year and make you independent 
for life.” : 

Secretly, Darby was elated— 
but he parried and quibbled. 
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“What, your Grace? Give up me 
title? And not to be called Sur 
after all? Sure, I thought the 
hunner-an-fifty was to keep up me 
style as a true and loyal knight?” 

“No, faith,” retorted the Vice- 
roy tartly, no doubt feeling that the 
joke had gone too far. “ You shan’t 
have the place and the title, too. 
So choose without delay.” 

Darby pondered pseudo- 
seriously. Then: “Well, yer 
Grace, if yer Excellency plaises, 
I'd rather keep the title; for, d’ye 
see, it'll be such a wonderment 
for a punch-house to be kept by 
Sur Darby Monaghan that I'll 
soon have all the custom of Dublin 
city; and that'll be better to me 
than a tide-waither’s place, any- 
how.” 

The Duke then forgot all he had 
been taught about noblesse oblige 
and peremptorily closed the affair 
with a final, stepped-up offer— 
ultimatum rather: “ Look here, 
without more ado, you shall have 
a place worth two hundred and 
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fifty a year, and you’ll forget about 
that damned knighthood this 
instant—or else! ” 

Darby mimed disappointment, 
but with a resigned shrug he 
trudged to the door, mumbling: 
“Please, yer Excellency, then, Pll 
just step upstairs and ax her Lady- 
ship’s advice; and I dare say, she 
would raither have the money.” 

How right he was! Mrs. 
Monaghan did not take two seconds 
to reach her decision. 

The couple enjoyed their sub- 
stantial sinecure for many a year, 
and the cancelled title too. For the 
risible story soon got abroad, and, 
to the end of their days in the 
Liberties, Darby and his wife were 
addressed as “‘ Sir Darby and Lady 
Monaghan.” 

No clue is given, alas, to the 
precise location of their inn. Pity 
—it surely would merit a com- 
memorative plaque and would 
become a must for tourists 


“ doing” Christ Church and St. 
Patrick’s. 


Littoral Minded ! 


THE heavy-set Arklow wife was showing her fisherman 
husband her new outfit, but her spouse seemed a trifle 


doubtful. 


“T like the sailor blouse,” he said after a moment, “ but 
are you really certain you have the coastline for it?” 


NEARLY all the material things which distinguish this age 
from the last are things which make more noise than 
there was before. 


A. P. HERBERT 
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Paucity of ideas is not always 
the reason for plagiarism 
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among the 
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HE boy who adopts his father’s 

mannerisms, the child preen- 
ing herself at the mirror in imita- 
tion of her mother: this mimic 
urge springs from a person’s de- 
sire to be original. But it is bor- 
rowed originality—plagiarism. The 
ancient and respected schoolboy 
art of “cogging” is one of its 
humblest forms, and is one school 
subject which can have later 
applications. 

Take, for instance, the recent 
accusation of plagiarism against 
a Nobel prize-winner. This 
scholar had, it was claimed by an 
Italian professor, used as a basis 
for his prize-winning thesis, a 
series of lectures given by the 
professor a short time before. How- 
ever true or false the charge was, 
this is an example of plagiarism 
at its academic best. 


That this particular human 
activity is anything but new was 
submitted in I91I by a certain 
Herr Stemplinger. In his book 
Plagiarism in Greek Literature, 
he showed that even Homer and 
Plato were not averse to making 
use of a fellow philosopher’s 
nicely-turned phrase. 

A study of plagiarism in music 
can be quite rewarding for the 
cynic, and should be a must for 
critics. A recent film, Chase a 
Crooked Shadow, was set in 
Spain, and as background music 
had a guitar theme which lent an 
authentic atmosphere to the story. 
The music fitted so well it was a 
while before I recognised the tune. 
It was a German folk song called 
When the Alpine Roses Bloom. 
The folk music of Germany, being 
abundant in melody, is perhaps 
most subject to this form of adap- 
tation. The best example of this 
is the Tannenbaum tune, which 
in its time has been converted to 
a Socialist anthem, The Red Flag 
and the American Maryland, My 
Maryland. 

However, paucity of ideas is 
not always the reason for plagi- 
arism. Most of the great composers 
at one time or another made use 
of the thematic material contained 
in the music of the people. The 
Russians, for a change, seem to be 
the only school who did not resort 
to this, possibly because at that 
time they were true-blue aristo- 
crats. 

Mozart, as a boy, fell in love 
with a little Bavarian melody. Sub- 


. sequently he incorporated it in at 
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least three sonatas, two andantes 
and a rondo; yet one could hardly 
accuse this prolific man of having 
a scarcity of ideas. None the less, 
it is known that he borrowed 
freely from Gluck’s opera, Pilgrim 
to Mecca, to give an _ eastern 
flavour to his Sonata in A Major. 
Also a number of French airs, 
popular in his day, unaccountably 
found their way into his Franco- 
Italian songs. Perhaps one day 
somebody will come along and try 
to prove that, like Shakespeare, 
Mozart was somebody else. 

Even Schubert, that human 
melody factory, could not resist 
using a phrase of Beethoven’s in 
his Impromptu in A Fiat. His 
taste for immortal melody was 
unerring, however, because this 
same phrase survives to the pre- 
sent day in popular form as the 
first line of When You Come to 
the End of a Perfect Day. 

Handel, of course, was an in- 
veterate plagiarist. A Professor of 
Music at Oxford, appropriately 
named Crotchet, once proved con- 
clusively that Handel had borrowed 
from at least 29 other composers. 
Among these were Bach, Scarlatti, 
Purcell and Palestrina. 

He has been described as the 
“Magnificent Opportunist”, mainly 
because he could build a simple 
musical phrase into an awesome 
chorus. That the phrase was pro- 
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bably a fellow composer’s is 
usually overlooked. In the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge there are scraps 
of manuscript in Handel’s writing 
which for years were thought to 
be rough sketches for later com- 
positions. Only in this century was 
it discovered, by a Mr. Chrysander, 
that they were extracts from the 
works of other composers. Handel 
had copied them for future use 
by himself! 

When he came to England, 
Handel realised that he could not 
satisfy that public’s starved appe- 
tite for music, so he introduced 
as his own continental music, un- 
familiar to the English due to the 
backward state of the music- 
publishing business. 

It is interesting to note that 
Handel’s most imperishable work, 
The Messiah, is the only one above 
suspicion and is apparently com- 
pletely free of borrowed ideas. 
Ironically enough, it is the most 
grossly plagiarised of his works. 
The chorus, Lift Up Your Heads, 
sounds pleasant enough as Caro 
Mio Ben; when we hear the 
glorious Hallelujah reduced to 
Yes, We Have No Bananas we 
feel sorry for Handel; but when 
Mr. Brendan Behan uses the duet, 
Death Where Is Thy Sting, as the 
basis for a song from The Hostage, 
we wonder if it is not a judgment 
on the greatest plagiarist of all. 


(COMMON sense is instinct; enough of it is genius. 


BERNARD SHAW 


A MAN should be like his tea—his real strength should 


appear when he gets into hot water. 


=o 


It would seem that the 
tactful tidier is extinct 


I Prefer a 
Piler to 
a Hider! 


HAVE never been much of a 

tidier. But I am a “ tidyee” of 
vast experience. My room has 
been “done” by a procession of 
maids, and as fast as I can adjust 
myself to the methods of one, off 
she goes and a new system is 
established by the next. 

The first and most common 
school of tidying is that of the 
Hiders. You leave your odds and 
ends of belongings comfortably 
dispersed in the morning; you 
return after your day of toil, and 
what do you see? Desk, table, 
mantelpiece, window sill—all bare. 

But a place for everything and 
everything in its place is no part 
of the Hider’s creed. She hasn’t 
time for it, and besides variety is 
the spice of life. 

When you have got used to find- 


ing your ‘cello in the wardrobe 
you will want it in a hurry, and it 
will have gone under the bed! 
The smaller articles you will never 
find, except when their sudden 
appearance in some unlikely spot 
is an embarrassment. 

The fish hooks that you missed 
last March turn up safe and sound 
in your collar box, and you go off 
to dance or dinner with your 
fingers tastefully ornamented with 
sticking plaster—if you can find 
the sticking plaster. After a few 
months with a Hider you will wel- 
come even a Piler. 

The Piler is comparatively 
harmless, for she has no urge to 
conceal. On the contrary, she is 
anxious to leave a visible monu- 
ment of her tidying labours. 

You are confronted with a num- 
ber of pyramids—large ones on 
the floor—smaller ones on tables 
and shelves. The effect is striking; 
you are left with no doubt as to 
whether your room has been 
tidied. 

The system does not admit of 
classification according to function 
or propriety. A typical pyramid 
goes something like this: — 

Two razor blades. 

Box of matches. 

“Twenty” cigarette packet 

(Empty). 

Hair brushes in leather case. 

Demand note for income tax. 

Railway time-table. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies. 

Morning paper (suitably 

folded). 

Four gramophone records. 

As your piler is averse to putting 
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things away in drawers and 
presses, there is generally little 
difficulty. in finding what you 
want. Knowing its size, you can 
put your hand on it. 

The disadvantage is that you 
have to carry out considerable 
demolitions to come at anything 
except the smaller items. By the 
time you have collected the book 
you were reading or disinterred 
the morning paper, chaos reigns 
again. ; 

Another type which is sure to 
turn up sooner or later is the 
window-dresser. She has the 
artistic temperament and her 
whole approach is pictorial, Her 
results are full of human interest. 
Perhaps she pictures you as the 
tired worker, and presents you 
with a touching tableau—slippers 
warming by the fire—pipe and 
ashtray on the little table beside 
the armchair—dressing-gown laid 
temptingly upon the bed. 


“Tve found a way to keep 
down the laundry bills, dear.” 
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"M NOT so fond of efficiency. 
Those energetic, neat people 
who go about the world 
furiously tidying things appal 
me. | like a little dirt about. It 
shows there has been activity, 
that people have been present, 
that there is life. The neatest 
places | know are museums, 
stuffed with dead things. 


St. John Ervine, “ Sophia.” 


If her fancy endows you with 
studious habits, a subtly artless 
display of books will flank your 
writing pad; if sport appeals to 
her, your tennis racquet and golf 
clubs will occupy pride of place in 
the set piece. 

Last of the main divisions of 
tidiers is the Leave-everything-as- 
you-find-it. The disciple of this 
school has a wholesome horror of 
interfering with your ideas of neat- 
ness and confines herself to a 
timid and superficial dusting. If 
you are a tidy person yourself you 
will get along very well in the care 
of this type of practitioner. 

On the other hand, if you 
expect someone else to repair the 
ravages of hasty departure, you 
will be well advised to turn on the 
light and enter the room cauti- 
ously. Otherwise you may find 
yourself falling over the suitcase 
which you omitted to replace 
under the bed, or sitting down on 
your best hat. 

On the whole, the Leave-every- 
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thing-as-you-find-it tidier is the 
best for your morale. If a few 
weeks of her attentions do not im- 
prove your habits, nothing will. 
There is one other tidier whom 
I have omitted from my list, for 
experience suggests that she is 
extinct. I mean the tactful tidier 
who achieves a pleasing neatness 
in everything while avoiding any 
strong suggestion of interference. 
She leaves a soothing atmosphere 


The Egg and He 


about the room, as if the Angel of 
Peace had brooded over it for a 
moment. 

Alas, the good die young—or 
emigrate. If any bachelor should 
chance to come across a survivor 
of this species he should take 
prompt steps to render her sojourn 
pleasant and prevent her departure 
at all costs. 

Yes, he might do worse than 
marry her. 


Wat an odd fact it is that although mankind has been eating 
food for myriads of years, the majority of us do not 


understand it. 


There are dreadful people called dieticians running up and 
down the earth taking the taste out of food. They put a 
plate of sawdust before you and tell you it is good for you. 
They mention vitamins as if they were a disease. They take 
pleasure from the table, though I should have thought that 
an invaluable element in nourishment is the pleasure we 


obtain from our food. 


Man is the only animal that insists on great variety of 
food. A cow will munch grass for hours every day all the year 
round. Monotonous diet distinguishes all the lower animals 
from the single high animal, man. Yet even cattle will vary 
their food if they can. A cow will eat hay and roots and pre- 
pared cake and savoury mashes. 

I contend that an egg laid by a hen which has been brought 
up on balanced meal is less tasty than one laid by a hen 
which has had meal and grain and bits and pieces, and I am 
certain that I can tell the difference instantly between one 


egg and the other. 


St. JoHN ERVINE 


SHE was a poteen-maker’s daughter, but with all her faults 


he loved her still. 


Lady, why be 
Unfair to 
Yourself ? 


WINIFRED GREENAWAY 


HY do so many women dis- 

parage themselves, and reveal 
failings and deficiencies better left 
untold? 

For several reasons, perhaps— 
all mistaken. Some women say, 
“T’m afraid this dress is awful!” 
merely in the hope of hearing 
someone say: “ Why, no, it’s very 
pretty.” They are merely fishing 
for compliments. 

With some it is a form of 
chronic self-pity: “I'm broke—I 
don’t see how I can possibly man- 
age until pay day”; or “ My hus- 
band made a terrible fuss about 
the household bills today.” 

I don’t suggest that one ought 
to wave flags and ring bells in an 
attempt to advertise one’s own 
excellence and importance. There 
are enough oboasters, heaven 
knows. But if you are too modest 
to throw bouquets at yourself, 
must you throw brickbats? 

At a recent party I was attracted 
by a pretty girl with a charming 
personality. A publicity man 
greatly admired her graceful car- 
riage and told her he would like to 
employ her as a model for photo- 
graphs to advertise jewellery. 

She laughed and said she’d love 


to. “ But my hands are awful,” she 
added. Up to that moment I hadn’t 
noticed her hands—which were a 
bit too red, and rather large. But 
after that uncalled-for remark I 
almost forgot her gorgeous hair 
which I had thought so attractive 
and her lovely violet eyes, and 
engaging smile, As we went on 
talking I saw nothing but hands, 
she seemed to have so many hands, 

This incident illustrates how ill- 
advised most self-disparagement 
is. You perhaps say: “Oh, I don’t 
care how I put on my hat. I’m too 
old now to care how I look. No- 
body notices me any more.” But 
suppose someone else said: “ Oh, 
shove it on any old way—you’re 
far too old to bother about your 
looks.” How would you like that? 
Yet isn’t it just as bad when you 
say it yourself? 

If you spotlight a bad feature, 
all the good ones are apt to fall 
into shadow. Never bore people by 
giving reasons for looking off- 
colour. You say, perhaps: “I 
must look ghastly, I didn’t get one 
hour’s sleep last night!” You've 
just injured yourself uselessly; and 
besides nobody is really interested. 

If, instead, you exert yourself to 
be animated and charming, if you 
compliment others and think of 
something kind to do, or interest- 
ing to say, perhaps they won’t 
notice your haggard face. 

Many people are positively dis- 
liked by always appealing for sym- 
pathy. Your mother or your hus- 
band may care, but to everyone 
else the recital of your troubles and 
illnesses is just a bore. 


His sojourn among us inspired this 
famous English author’s earliest writings 


Anthony Trollope in Ireland 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE* 


_- I told my friends that 
I was going to Ireland they 
shook their heads, but said 
nothing to dissuade me. I think 
it must have been evident to all 
that my life in London was not a 
success. 

I consulted no one, except a 
dear old cousin, our family 
lawyer, from whom I borrowed 
two hundred pounds to help me 
out of England. He lent me the 
money, and looked upon me with 
pitying eyes, shaking his head. 
“After all you were right to go,” 
he said to me when I paid him 
the money a few years afterwards. 

But nobody then thought I was 
right to go. To become clerk to 
an Irish surveyor in Connacht, 
with a salary of {100 a year, at 
twenty-six years of age! I did 
not think it right even myself, 
except that everything was right 
which would take me away—in 
1841—from the General Post 
Office and from London. 

I was to live at Banagher, on 
the Shannon, which I had heard 
of because of its having once been 
conquered, though it had hereto- 


* Condensed from his Autobiography 


fore conquered everything, in- 
cluding the devil. And from 
Banagher, my inspection tours 
were to be made, chiefly into 
Connacht, but also over a strip of 
country eastwards, which would 
enable me occasionally to run up 
to Dublin. 

I went to a hotel, and after 
dinner I ordered some whiskey 
punch. There was an excitement 
in this, but when the punch was 
gone I was very dull. It seemed 
so strange to be im a country in 
which there was not a single in- 
dividual whom I had ever spoken 
to or ever seen. And it was to be 
my destiny to go down into 
Connacht and adjust accounts, the 
destiny of me who had never 
learned the multiplication table, 
or done a sum in long division! 

On the next morning I called 
on the Secretary of the Irish Post 
Office, and learned from him that 
Colonel Maberly, my superior 
officer in London, had sent a 
very: bad character with me. He 
could not have sent a very good 
one; but I felt a little hurt when 
I was told by this new master 
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that he had been informed that 
I was worthless, and must in all 
probability be dismissed. 

“ But,” said the new master, 
“TI shall judge you by your own 
merits.” From that day to the day 
on which I left the service, I 
never heard a word of censure, 
nor had many months passed be- 
fore I found that my services 
were valued. Before a year was 
over, I had acquired the character 
of a thoroughly good public 
servant. 

The time went very pleasantly. 
Some adventures I had; two of 
which I told in the Tales of All 
Countries, under the names of 
The O’Conors of Castle Conor 
and Father Giles of Ballymoy. I 
will not swear to every detail in 
these stories, but the main pur- 
port of each is true. I found that 
the surveyor to whom I had been 
sent kept a pack of hounds, and 
therefore I bought a hunter. I do 
not think he liked it, but he 
could not well complain. He 
never rode to hounds himself, but 
I did; and thus began one of the 
great joys of my life. 

It was altogether a very jolly 
life that I led in Ireland. I was 
always moving about, and soon 
found myself to be in pecuniary 
circumstances which were opulent 
in comparison with those of my 
past life. The Irish people did 
not murder me, nor did they even 
break my head. I soon found 
them to be good-humoured, clever 
—the working classes very much 
more intelligent than those of 
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England—economical and hospit- 
able. We hear much of their 
spend-thrift nature; but extrava- 
gance is not the nature of an 
Irishman. He will count the 
shillings in the pound much 
more accurately than an English- 
man, and will with much more 
certainty get twelve pennyworth 
from each. 

My chief work was the investi- 
gating of complaints made by the 
public as to postal matters. The 
practice of the office was to send 
one of its servants to the spot to 
see the complainant and to in- 
quire into the facts—when the 
complainant is sufficiently ener- 
getic or sufficiently big to make 
himselt heard. 

A gentleman in County Cavan 
had complained most bitterly of 
the injury done to him by some 
arrangement of the Post Office. 
The nature of his grievance has 
no present significance; but it was 
so umendurable that he had 
written many letters, couched in 
the strongest language. He was 
most irate, and indulged himself 
in that scorn which is so easy to 
an angry mind. The place was not 
in my district, but I was bor- 
rowed, being young and strong. 

It was mid-winter, and I drove 
up to his house, a squire’s country 
seat, in the middle of a snow- 
storm, just as it was becoming 
dark. I was on an open jaunting- 
car, and was on my way from 
one little town to another, the 
cause of his complaint having 
reference to some mail* convey- 
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ance between the two. I was 
certainly very cold, and wet, and 
very uncomfortable when I 
entered his house. I was admitted 
by a butler, but the gentleman 
himself hurried into the hall. 

I at once began to explain my 
business. “God bless me!” he 
said, “ you are wet through. John, 
get Mr. Trollope some brandy 
and water, very hot.” I was 
beginning my story about the post 
again when he himself took off 
my greatcoat, and suggested that 
I should go up to my bedroom 
before I troubled myself with 
business. “Bedroom!” I ex- 
claimed. Then he assured me that 
he would not turn a dog out on 
such a night as that, and into a 
bedroom I was shown, having 
first drunk the brandy and water 
standing at the drawingroom fire. 

When I came down I was 
introduced to his daughter, and 
the three of us went in to 
dinner. I shall never forget his 
righteous indignation when I 
again brought up the postal ques- 
tion on the departure of the 
young lady. Was I such a Goth 
as to contaminate wine with busi- 
ness? So I drank my wine, and 
then heard the young lady sing 
while her father slept in his arm- 
chair. 

I spent a very pleasant evening, 
but my host was too sleepy to 
hear anything about the Post 
Office that night. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that I should go 
away the next morning after 
breakfast, and explained that the 
matter must be discussed then. 


He shook his head and wrung his 
hands in unmistakable disgust, 
almost in despair. “ But what am 
I to say in my report?” I asked. 
“ Anything you please,” he said. 
“Don’t spare me if you want an 
excuse for yourself. Here I sit all 
day, with nothing to do; and I 
like writing letters!” 

I went on with the hunting 
surveyor at Banagher for three 
years, during which, at Kings- 
town, the watering-place near 
Dublin, I met Rose Heseltine, the 
young lady who has since become 
my wife. 

In 1845, when I had been mar- 
ried a year, my first novel was 
finished. The effort was made 
after the following fashion. I was 
located at a little town called 
Drumsna, or rather village, in the 
County Leitrim, where the post- 
master had come to some sorrow 
over his money; and my friend, 
John Merivale, was staying with 
me for a day or two. 

As we were taking a walk in that 
most uninteresting country, we 
turned up through a deserted 
gateway, along a weedy, grass- 
grown avenue, till we came to 
the modern ruins of a country 
house. It was one of the most 
melancholy spots I ever visited. 
We wandered about the place, 
suggesting to each other causes 
for the misery we saw there, and 
while I was still among the 
ruined walls I fabricated the plot 
of The Macdermots of Bally- 
cloran. 

In July, 1845, I intrusted the 
MS to my mother to do with it 
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the best she could among the 
publishers in London. She soon 
reported that Mr. Newby, of 
Mortimer Street, was to publish 
the book. It was to be printed at 
his expense, and he was to give 
me half the profits. Half the 
profits! Many a young author 
expects much from such an under- 
taking. I can with truth declare 
that I expected nothing. And I 
got nothing. 

Nor did I expect fame, or even 
acknowledgment. I was sure that 
the book would fail, and it did 
fail most absolutely. I never heard 
of a person reading it in those 
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days. If there was any notice taken 
of it by any critic of the day, I did 
not see it. I never asked any 
questions about it, or wrote a 
single letter to the publisher. 

I have Mr. Newby’s agreement 
with me, in duplicate, and one or 
two preliminary notes; but 
beyond that I did not have a 
word from Mr. Newby. I am sure 
that he did not wrong me in that 
he paid me nothing. It is prob- 
able that he did not sell fifty 
copies of the work; but of what 


he did sell he gave me no 
account. But I went on writ- 
ae 

= 


A Group of young pupils visited an art gallery for the first 
time. There they saw a French 18th-century drawing- 
room correct in every detail. The teacher asked them later 
what about the room had impressed them the mgst. 
“No television,” replied one little girl. 


PABIES are angels whose wings grow shorter as their legs 
grow longer. 


WHEN I was working in a nurseryman’s firm in Belfast a 

farmer came in to buy some seed. Having made the pur- 
chase, I was instructed to carry the bag of seed to his parked 
car. Following him up the strect, I was surprised to see him 
stop at an old hearse. He opened the rear door of it, and 
signalled to me to put the bag in. 

I asked him the reason for the hearse. He explained that 
he had come up to the city with a corpse and he wasn’t going 
to go home empty-handed. 

J. P. DonneLLy (Regina) 


‘THE next (fune) issue of THe IRIsH Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, May 26. 
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Our Posthag 


Make yours a “ Mac”!—A Green- 
wich Village (New York) reader, 
H.C.M., asks : 

“Is it true, as I have been told, 
that those who use the full ‘ Mac’ in 
their surnames are Scottish or, if liv- 
ing abroad, of Scottish origin ; while 
those who use the contracted form, 
*Mc’, are mostly Irish, or of Irish 
origin ?” 

We are afraid this reader has been 
misinformed. But let us begin at the 
beginning. 

It has been a widespread custom for 
generations past, in Ireland and in 
Scotland, to use the abbreviation 
“ Mc”, and it is much to be regretted, 
if not deplored. 

Why ? Because the full “ Mac” is 
the logical, intelligible rendering, and 
means exactly what it is intended to 
mean : “Son (of).” The contraction 
“Mc” (and, worse still, “M‘”) is 
ugly, downright lazy, and, as it stands 
minus the vowel, unpronounceable. 

Are we being pedantic? Surely 
not. It’s simply a matter of people 
taking a little extra trouble and putting 
a stop to a bad habit. A habit, in fact, 
that has crept in so insidiously it is un- 
thinkingly followed by the vast major- 
ity of Macs the world over. 

It must be conceded that, by and 
large, our cousins the Scots are more 
particular in this respect and insist 
on using the full “ Mac.” 

But there is evidence that an in- 
creasing number of people in this 
country are discarding the lazy “Mc.” 
They include literary men, at least 
one Minister of State, and other well- 
known figures. And it deserves to 
be put on record that not a few Irish 
families have always adhered to the 
full version. May their tribe increase! 


* 


A BacHELoR Not So Gay—“ Why are 
Irish colleens so scarce nowadays 2” is 
the eyebrow-raising question asked by 
Tyrone-born Thomas J. Harper, 230 
Vansittart Avenue, Woodstock, On- 


tario, Canada. And he continues : 

“When I was being educated in 
Derry City we had seven girls to every 
boy ... girls galore! I am a Pro- 
testant and a true-born Irishman, and 
proud of it !” 

Intimating that he has been a con- 
stant reader of The Irish Digest for 
many years, is a bachelor in his fifties 
and considered handsome, Thomas 
adds that he holds a Government 
position, owns two houses and “abund- 
ance of property.” But he lives alone, 
with three dogs for companions. 

Whereupon he pops the question : 
“Do you think I could find a girl 
pen-pal through The Irish Digest ? 
I would like to wed a good-looking 
Irish girl.” 


* 


THE HEART OF IRELAND—County Ros- 
common readers woulc greatly oblige 
by giving special attention to the fol- 
lowing query from Mrs. E. A. Lacey, 
§31 21st Avenue, Monroe, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. 

It concerns Patrick H. Ward and 
Elizabeth Drury, who lived near Boyle 
and emigrated to the United States in 
or about 1852. They settied in Stan- 
ford, Connecticut, where they married 
in their early twenties). They were 
Mrs. Lacey’s grandparents. They 
then moved on to Monroe, Wisconsin. 

Patrick Ward’s sister, Bridget, also 
emigrated to the States; also his 
brother Michael. Other brothers of 
his took up employment in England in 
the 1850s. 

Mrs. Lacey hopes to make a trip to 
Ireland soon, and she would be grate- 
ful for any information readers can 
give her, although admittedly the de- 
tails are meagre. 

She is also anxious to read the his- 
tory of Boyle and its neighbourhood. 
We think The Heart of Ireland, by the 
late Father P. A. Sharkey, one of the 
best sources for this purpose. Can any 
reader supply her with a copy—to be 
sent direct to her address ? 


* 


Our Cover Picrures — A Glasgow 
(Scotland) reader, P.F., suggests that 
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we feature on our cover the lesser- 
known Irish beauty spots. Well, it’s 
worth considering. 

Readers’ suggestions on this subject 
will be welcomed. 


7 


Her Loutu ForEBEaRS — Here’s an- 
other query concerning ancestors, and 
this time it takes us into County 
Louth. 

“I would be very grateful for in- 
formation concerning my great-grand- 
mother’s relatives,” writes Mrs. John 
C. Sheehy, 426 Oakleaf Drive, San 
Antonio 9, Texas. 

“Mary Matthews, my great-grand- 
mother, was born in the town of 
Ardee, and emigrated to America at 
the age of thirteen. 

“Her relatives included a family 
by the name of Plunkett. Two of her 
great-uncles of the same name were 


generals and another was a Papal 
Count.” 

Readers who are in a position to 
supply information are assured of 
Mrs. Sheehy’s heartfelt appreciation 

* 
THe Toap SLtavER — A Munster 


reader, P.B., has a discerning eye for 
the minutiz of Irish history, as we 
have reason to know over the past 
few years. He has contributed on a 
number of occasions to this depart- 
ment. 

He considers that the recent article 
in The Irish Digest about St. Patrick 
and the Snakes, by historian Seamus 
MacCall, is the most plausible ex- 
planation of the legend. But he adds: 

“ However, for what it is worth, I 
remember reading somewhere a sug- 


gestion that the early Norwegians 
and Danes who invaded Ireland’s 
shores mistook ‘ Padraig’ (Patrick) 


for two words in their own language 
meaning ‘ toad-slayer.’” 

It has been suggested by some 
writers that this gave rise to the legend 
of the snakes. 

“ However,” concludes this corres- 
pondent, “there are no toads in Ire- 


IRISH DIGEST 


land. And there were no frogs either 
—until a student at Trinity College 
imported a pair about two centuries 
ago.” 


* 


A CALL FROM AFRICA—A 19-year-old 
native African student is anxious to 
correspond with Irish boys and girls. 
He is Josiah N. Musyimi, Kasubi 
College, Box 508, Kampala, Uganda, 
British East Africa. 

Josiah is fond of reading, games and 
dancing, and he is anxious to ex- 
change views with young people in 
this country. 


* 


Fit FOR THE FarRIES—An American 
Jesuit, Father Michael O’Malley, had 
a happy seven weeks’ sojourn in Ire- 
land last year, and he records his im- 
pressions in the current issue of the 
Oregon Fesuit. He writes : 

“T am frequently asked, ‘ How did 
you find Ireland ?’ Well, she seemed 
asleep in summer sunshine as we rode 
along the quiet country roads, through 
quaint villages, Kilmihil, Killaloe, 
Cooraclare, Carrigaholt, Ballynacally, 
rich in their ruins of ancient churches 


and castles, old holy wells, modern 
Marian shrines. 
“ Under this serene surface, social 


life was stirring with plans for a dance, 


a football match, a pilgrimage to 
Croagh Patrick, Lough erg, or 
Knock. One evening the dancers 


serenaded a lone marriageable bache- 
lor with bagpipes. fiddles, and flutes. 

“ My nephew, Father O’Neill, took 
me along daily in his car from our 
old home near the western sea. Often 
it was along the rugged coast of Clare, 
theatre of thundering tides. Sometimes 
it was by the banks of the Shannon, 
or Fergus, or a stream. Sometimes, 
with friends aboard, we broke into 
song, as ancient days came round the 
bend in a ruined abbey, the shrine 
of a local saint, or an earthen fort fit 
for the fairies to dance in in the 
moonlight.” 


Songs of 


Ireland 


all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O'HARA singing to her own 
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Wheel /Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
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Songs of Ireland, by MARY O'HARA, 
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ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come {to you 
wherever you 
may be... 
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COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
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